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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE died on July 7 at the age of seventy- 
one. He was the son of Charles Doyle, an artist : ‘‘ Dicky ” Doyle 
(who drew the cover of Punch) was his uncle and John Doyle 
| (“ H.B.”) his grandfather. Doyle went to Stonyhurst and Edin- 
_ burgh, where one of his professors is supposed to have given him the notion 
_ of Sherlock Holmes’s detective methods—‘‘ Of course you have been 
_ talking to a left-handed man with mud on his right shoe who smokes 
_ Rhodesian tobacco and has a wart, probably on his nose.”’ For some years 
Doyle practised as a doctor in Southsea, but when he was twenty-eight he 
published his first novel, A Study in Scarlet. In the early nineties the 
publication, by the Strand, of the first series of Sherlock Holmes stories 
gave him instantaneous and universal fame. He wrote an immense amount, 
- including a book on the Boer War, several historical novels, of which 
_ Rodney Stone was the best, and some not entirely successful attempts to 
emulate the scientific romances of Mr. Wells—visits to lost worlds under 
_ the sea and descriptions of mankind visited by universal plague. But even 
had these works been far more meritorious than they were it is doubtful 
_ whether their author could have avoided the penalty of creating Sherlock 
_ Holmes and Dr. Watson. Doyle might dive into mediaeval history, spend 
years in a spiritualistic campaign, play cricket at Lords, play billiards in the 
Amateur Championship, write patriotic pamphlets or wage successful 
campaigns for the release of innocent prisoners : whatever his occupation, 
it was to the public a “ side-line ” of ‘‘ the creator of Sherlock Holmes.” 
To say, as some have said, that he wasn’t even allowed to let Holmes die is 
to exaggerate : after all, nobody can compel an author to write a certain 
kind of story if he does not want to. But pressure was undoubtedly strong. 
Bae 2P 
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There must have always been reminders that for a new Holmes series there | 


would be a public welcome and a financial reward such as nothing else that 
he could write would bring him. Holmes, therefore, miraculously returned 
after that convincingly final fall over the precipice, and for a generation 
Dr. Watson returned intermittently with new selections from “ our case- 
books.” It sometimes irritated an extraordinarily hearty and versatile 
man to be thus dominated, like Frankenstein, by a contraption of his own 
making. But he had to put up with it ; and, after all, it must sometimes have 
been a pleasure to reflect that thousands of miles away, in remote parts of 
China, Japan and Russia, the pale, long face, the large eyes, the pipe, the 
dressing-gown, the fiddle, the cocaine, the lens, the sudden disappearances 
and reappearances, the disguises, the self-control, the sternness, the 
sympathetic tenderness of “‘ my illustrious friend” were familiar to 
countless persons, old and young, who had probably not so much as heard 
of Shakespeare. 


The Holmes Stories 


OLMES was a character : there is no doubt of it. Beyond Holmes, — 


Doyle’s persons were usually not characters in the same sense. We 
know enough of Holmes to be tempted to conjecture about all those parts 
of his life about which we are told nothing : his ancestry, background and 
youth, the conditions that fostered his tastes, habits and demeanour. 
Brigadier Gerard was a person in the same sense : but, in a general way, 


Doyle was less talented as a creator of character than as an indicator, by - 


means of a few sure strokes, of types adequate for the purposes of stories in 
which problem and vigorous action were the chief centres of interest and 
human individuality of no great importance. In the Holmes stories, 
especially, the subordinate persons could mainly be grouped into the few 
rough classes of clients, victims, witnesses, policemen and criminals. There 
tended to be a good deal of repetition : in retrospect certain typical Doyle 
figures appear. There is the earnest, distracted man from Scotland Yard. 
There is the pale girl in black who is ‘‘ ushered-” into the Baker Street 
rooms, lifts her veil, and pours out her tragic story. There is the murdered 
or persecuted elderly gentleman, apparently impeccable squire or tea- 
planter with mysterious antecedents, who lives in a country-house, sur- 
rounded by shrubs and approached by a lonely drive. The stricken 
woman was an especial favourite with him ; and it must be admitted that he 
was so deft in briefly suggesting grace and tenderness overwhelmed by 
grief or fear that the opening never failed him. The difficulty was proved 
very rapidly : then, step by step, employing a rare faculty of observation 
backed by a prodigious general knowledge, Holmes, ruthlessly cross- 


examining, excitedly searching, stealthily peering, accumulated a number 


of clues almost always adequate for a solution unguessed at by the reader to 
whom they were presented. What were the best of the stories is a matter 
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' of taste. Probably general opinion was reflected by the entrants of a con- 


temporary’s competition on the subject, who put The Speckled Band at 
the head of the poll, though it may be that the intrinsic creepiness of snakes 


_ makes this story more prone to linger in the memory than some equally 


good ones with less obnoxious accessories. 


The Succession 


I seems probable that the Holmes tales will continue to be read. Doyle 
was not a very good writer: his English was barely adequate to his 
purpose, and the poverty of his diction becomes very apparent when he is 
writing an essay or a story less interesting than most of the others. His 
great gift, apart from those of ingenious invention and solution, is the gift 
of story-telling. Give him the right theme and he has the Ancient Mariner’s 
irresistible spell : the narrative flows with easy inevitability, there is no 
padding, no awkwardness : we are always eager to know what the next 
paragraph will contain : his readers are all so many Dr. Watsons eagerly 


2 accompanying Holmes on his sleuthing expeditions. The character of Dr. 


Watson has been frequently discussed. He has been attacked and defended 


almost as much as Boswell : technically he is a foil, is he intrinsically a 


fool ? To us he has always seemed a sort of representative of the detective- 
story-reading classes, 2.e., average intelligent mankind. His use to the story- 
teller is evident, and many of Doyle’s successors have taken the hint and 
provided their geniuses with devoted friends, always willing to provide 
companionship and modest help when rung up on the telephone to the 
tune of “‘ Could you possibly come to my Chambers [magic word] at 
once ? ” Much else they have derived from him as well. In spite of the 
professor of Edinburgh, the peculiarities of Doyle’s detective methods can 
be traced to the two famous stories of Edgar Allan Poe. But Doyle was the 
transmitter to the mob of modern gentlemen who write with ease ; he 
furnished them also with the detective’s private scientific equipment ; and 
he extended the sphere of mysterious villainy. When Doyle first began 


‘writing, a sinister Italian count was a good enough villain: it was he who 


made available for his colleagues the highly educated international crook, 
the inscrutable Chinaman, the secret league, the little men from the East 
with blow-pipes and poisoned arrows, the trained murderous beasts, which 
are the chief stock-in-trade of the modern “‘shocker”’ writer, who is often 


- more interested in piling on the horror of his appurtenances than in pro- 


viding a mystery which genuinely taxes the intelligence. In person Doyle 


was massive, round-faced, heavily-moustached, bluff, kindly, straight- 
forward, simple, obstinate. In his last years he gave himself chiefly up to 
propaganda on behalf of spiritualism, winning converts perhaps by the 
force of his sincere conviction, but provoking a good deal of criticism by 


an apparent willingness to accept evidence (e.g., for the existence of 


photographable fairies) which would hardly have satisfied Sherlock 
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Holmes. It is obvious that no author can really create a character possessing 
and demonstrating an acuter brain than his own: but Conan Doyle 
certainly sometimes tempted one to the theory that he had performed that 
- impossible feat. ) 


The C.P.R.E. 


HE Third National Conference of the Council for the Preservation 

of Rural England will be held at Welwyn Garden City, on October gth 
and the two following days. The first Conference was held at Leicester in 
1928, and was notable for the Save the Countryside Exhibition, that 
stimulating, tragic and amusing show which has formed the nucleus for a 
number of travelling exhibitions. At the 1929 Conference in Manchester 
the prominent topics were National Parks and the preservation of the Lake 
District. This year the Conference will be held, very suitably, in a Garden 
City which is being built to plan under the direct guidance of the architect 
and town planner who designed it. It is, as the Council remarks, “a 
compact satellite town, blending well with the surrounding country ; 
many original rural amenities have been preserved and a cultivated 
urbanity characterises the new growth.” The sessions will be held in the 
Welwyn Theatre ; accommodation is available for those who wish to stay 
at Welwyn ; and railway vouchers at reduced rates are being arranged. 
Amongst those who, it is hoped, will lecture or preside at meetings are 
Lords Hampden, Salisbury, Lytton and Crawford, Sir Lawrence Chubb 
and Sir Theodore Chambers ; while there will be an exhibition of photo- 
graphs and plans in the Conference Hall. All Societies and Organisations 
desiring to send delegates, and all individuals who wish to attend should 
apply (with fee at 2s. 6d. per head) to the Secretary, Mr. H. G. Griffin,“17 
Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


The Protection of Ancient Buildings 


apes Annual Report of the S.P.A.B. just published (20 Buckingham 
Street, W.C.2, 2s. 6d.) is as interesting as its predecessors, and, we 
think, more lavishly illustrated than any one. This single pamphlet would 
be a liberal education to anybody who wishes to be informed about the 
work of preservation, about the extent of the threat to our heritage of 
buildings, and about the true principles which should govern our efforts to 
check the flood of vandalism. Much progress was made in the year. A 
great triumph was the successful repair of Ashwell Church, which has one 
of the noblest towers in England—and, incidentally, possesses within 
many “ graffiti” written by workmen at the time of the Black Death. The 
surveys, begun by the Society (and a survey is the necessary basis for a 
campaign), of ancient and beautiful bridges and windmills, have now been 
followed by a survey of notable barns, some of the finest of which have 
already been scheduled for preservation by the Government. In many 
instances funds have been successfully raised for the safeguarding of 
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church and cottage and cross: in many others owners have gratefully 
followed advice given to them by the Society. But the record of destruction 
is still sickening. At Beaumaris Church, Anglesey, a magnificent mediaeval 
_ timber roof, with bosses, and a lead covering, has been torn down in face 
_of the Society’s protests, and a modern slated roof substituted. The roof 
_ of Boston Church, Lincolnshire, has been removed. The Assembly Rooms 
_at Derby, with their fine Adam front, are to be demolished by the Derby 
' Corporation, which imagines that it is doing the right thing by re-erecting 


the facade in a new block of public buildings. A row of pretty cottages and 


_an old inn, typical ‘“‘ folk architecture,” at Great Saling, Essex, are to be 
_ destroyed by Messrs. Ridley, the brewers. Newcastle House, one of the 
noblest ornaments of Lewes, is being demolished by the East Sussex 


County Council in order that new Council Offices should be erected on 
the site. The Battersea Borough Council has passed a resolution deciding 


| that the Principal’s House of St. John’s College, Battersea, shall be des- 
_ troyed—a very noble building attributed to Wren. In the light of all this 
_ energetic vandalism it is rather absurd that the public prints should devote 
so much attention to the infrequent cases of old buildings being exported by 
preposterous Americans who wish to re-erect them across the Atlantic. 


_ There are two references, by the way, to American enterprise in the 
“List of Cases.” The Society thanks Messrs. Woolworth for courteously 
_ modifying a new building they are putting up in Godalming—though 
_ this multiple concern is still obstinate about the height of the shop-front and 


_ the nature of that beastly standardised facia—as though everybody in a 
_ country-town doesn’t know where Woolworth’s is five minutes after it has 
_ been opened! And an attempt, unsuccessful, has been made to give 


_ advice to the versatile Mr. W. R. Hearst, who is altering St. Donat’s 
_ Castle in Wales. The Society knows that Mr. Hearst has pulled down a 
_ mediaeval barn for re-erection at St. Donat’s ; it believes that staircases, 
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_ panelling, etc., from other houses have been brought thither ; there are 
- rumours of a new Baronial Hall built out of old materials—in fact there is 
- * cause to fear ” that an owner who might have encouraged living crafts- 


men has been encouraging, instead, those who uproot and traffic in the 


_ work of the dead. If only these millionaires would see that it is much more 
interesting to get fine new oak-roofs and panelling made by genuine 
- artists than to murder old structures to deck new ones! May the soul of 
‘the man be damned who first thought of old works of craftsmanship as 
_ “antiques,” and started this habit of apish imitation, and this belief that 


you cannot tell whether a thing is good or not until you have made certain 
of its date! And yet, how interesting dates can be ! 


St. John Adcock 
¥ © esas death of Mr. St. John Adcock, at the age of 66, has been a cause of 


widespread grief. Adcock, who for many years was editor of the 


q Bookman, was a conspicuous example of those who do good by stealth 
and blush to find it fame, a man as humble as he was generous, who never 
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lost an opportunity of helping either the promising struggler or the 
beaten failure. We have known scores of his friends and never heard a — 
word about him which was even tinged with reservation. Steeped in all the — 
best literature of the past, he was before all things a “‘ bookman ” : his own — 
writings in prose and verse, though always honest and charming, were 
never, perhaps, all that they might have been had he been free from the — 
burden of routine work or more confident of his own powers. As a critic — 
he was rather handicapped—though one would not have had him changed — 
—by an insuperable reluctance to hurt people’s feelings and a fixed © 
determination not to let the smallest talent wither for lack of encourage-— 
ment. As editor he had to work within certain limitations : for the Bookman 
has always set out to be a record of the whole of contemporary literary 
production, “‘ popular ”’ and otherwise : but there are many good authors © 
with no wide appeal who remember that their work was first appreciated, © 
generously, understandingly and at ample length, either by Adcock or by - 
one of the many excellent critics whom he at one time and another em- 
ployed. He was an unobtrusive, but universally beloved, member of the 
Elian and other literary dining societies. Wherever his presence was 
known it will be missed. | . 
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HENRY TONKS 
By Powys Evans 
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NEW publishing firm will make its appearance in the autumn, under the — 

name of the Holme Press, started by Mr. Geoffrey Holme, the editor of 
The Studio, at 44 Leicester Square, W.C.2. The first two books to be 
published by the Holme Press will be the earliest volumes of a series called — 

“ Makers of the Modern World,” of which Osbert Burdett is the general editor. For 
this Mr. H. E. Wortham, the biographer of Oscar Browning, has written a biographical 
and political study on Mustapha Kemal, and Prince Mirsky a companion volume on 
Lenin. Mr. Wortham, who resided for several years in Egypt before becoming 
attached to King Feisal, and later to the Iraqi Legation in London, is an old student of — 
Near Eastern politics, and gives a first-hand study of the oddest revolution of recent — 
times. Prince Mirsky, already known for his books on Russia, was an officer in the 
Russian army during the War ; then, after many adventures, he fought with the White — 
Russians before becoming interested in the Revolution and in Lenin’s ideas. If any 
man is able to see the Soviet ideal from both sides, it should be he, and some of his 
conclusions are surprising. Each volume will consist of some 50,000 words, b 
illustrated with portraits, and published at 7s. 6d. Further volumes in the same series 
will be announced later. 


7 7) a 


HE FELL AND ROCK CLIMBING CLUB of the English Lake District 

has issued a pamphlet advocating the conversion of that part of the country into — 
a National Park. Any means likely to attain the end of saving the Lakes from further — 
desecration at the hands of the irresponsible bungalow-builder, garage and tea-shop 
proprietor, and progressive Rural District Councillor must be justified. The National 
Trust has already acquired a considerable acreage and has so succeeded in preserving 
some of the finest lake-land scenery which, without its intervention, had fallen a 
prey to the misdirected enthusiasm of those who have succeeded in converting the 
east side of Windermere into a bad imitation of Welwyn Garden City. What is really 
_ needed is a concerted effort on the part of those County authorities under whose ~ 
governance the Lake District is placed to prohibit the erection of buildings in them- 
selves unsightly, and totally at variance with the traditional architecture of the 
neighbourhood. Where there is stone in abundance, is it necessary to import concrete ? 
Then there is the matter of the roads. There is a constant procession of enormous 
and crowded chars-a-banc which hurtle round the entire district, especially during 
the summer months, and grudge a passage to private cars. Much of the 
desecration which the Lakes have suffered is directly due to the lust for motoring. It 
is primarily a walking and climbing country, entirely unfitted for rapid transit. The 
roads are exceedingly dangerous, and even the route of what is known as the Five | 
Lake Tour, wide and tarred as it is, and deprived of most of its ancient declivities and | 
corners, ensures to the char-a-banc passenger numerous occasions to scream and 
clutch his, or her, neighbour. The size and velocity of these vehicles should most 
certainly be strictly regulated. This pamphlet, entitled Lakeland : A Playground for 
Britain (surely a somewhat unfortunate designation ?), which includes contributions 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Hugh Walpole, and Mr. Norman Birkett, is published 
for the Club at the price of 6d. and may be had of all booksellers and newsagents. | 
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Three Fables from La Fontaine 
The -Acorn and the Pumpkin 


(IX. iv) 
HAT God does is well done. I need not go 
Questing the wide world round to prove it so: 
Suffice it to adduce the Pumpkin 
Which so perplexed the pensive Bumpkin. 
Observing on his morning walk 
The big fruit lolling from its tiny stalk, 
“ What was its Maker thinking of ? ” said he 
““ Had He no eye for what was proper ? 
The place for hanging such a whopper 
Was one of yonder oaks—like fruit, like tree. 
"Tis pity, Lumpkin, you weren’t there 
When He whom Parson lectures you about 
Was thinking His arrangements out— 
The world would be a better place, ’tis clear. 
An Acorn, now, no bigger than my thumbkin, 
Would be the very thing for here. 
God made a mess of it, I fear ! 
The more I look, the more it seems to Lumpkin 
That there has been a sad mistake .. . 
But hold ! ” thought he, ‘‘ you shouldn’t go so deep : 
That brain of yours will keep us wide awake. ” 
Therewith beneath an oak he went to sleep : 
An acorn dropt, and hit him on the nose. 
Waking, he put his hand up, sore afeared, 
And found the midget sticking in his beard. 
“ Hullo,” he cried, “ I’m bleeding ! Well, that shows ! 
Where should I be if this had been a Pumpkin ? 
God would not have it so, and He was right— 
I now completely see His point.” 
And home he went in high delight, 
His world no longer out of joint. 


2Q 


The Schoolboy and the Pedant in the Garden 
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(IX. v.) 
N Urchin once, who stank of school, 
A: double measure rogue and fool, 
(For Youth is mischief, and what sense it has 

Soon gets knocked out of it in class 

Under the Pedant’s priggish rule), 

Was fond of stealing fruit and flowers 

Out of a Neighbour’s garden. “T'was a spot 
High in the graces of the Powers 

Which Gardeners worship, through the seasons all : 
Flora in spring, Pomona in the fall, 

Kept their best treasures for the favourite plot. 
One day, what should the Neighbour see 

But our rapscallion scrambling up a tree, 
Breaking the branches as he clomb, 

And crushing with his heedless puds 

The sweet frail promise of the darling buds, 
Rich earnest of the fruitfulness to come ! 

The owner, vexed at the disaster, 

Sent a remonstrance to the Master, 

Who came with troops of children at his heels. 
Behold the orchard filled with ne’er-do-weels 
Worse than th’ original larrikin ! 

The Pedant, all gratuitously, 

Made matters worse by bringing in 

This graceless and untoward fry, 

Explaining that he merely meant 

T” inflict an exemplary punishment 

Which all who saw would profit by. 

Thereon he made a number of quotations 
From Virgil and from Cicero’s orations, 

With other learnéd flummery, 

Which drew to such a length, the little savages 
Had time to spoil th’ whole garden with their ravages. 
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I hate parades of eloquence 

When what you want is commonsense ; 
And if on earth a curse there be 
Worse than your Schoolboy, ’tis your Dominie. 
If either came to live next door, 

I scarcely know which I should loathe the more. 
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The Fox and the Turkeys 
(XII. xviii). 
HERE was a tree which certain Turkey-cocks 
Held as a fortress ’gainst a Fox. 
The varlet prowled the ramparts round, and spied 
Each posted in his sentry-box. 
, ““ What, shall this folk defy me ? ” Reynard cried, 
| “ And claim exemption from the common lot ? 
No, by the Powers, they shall not ! ” 
: He made his language good. The Moon by hap 
Shone full, which might have seemed a handicap 
Likely to disconcert his plot ; 
But the old hand at poliorcetics 


: Had but to search his bag of scurvy tricks. 
He dances on his hinder paws, 
: Makes feint to climb, shams dead, then rearises : 


j No Harlequin that ever was 

s Put on such various disguises. 

He waved his tail to catch the light, 

And plied ten thousand quaint surprises, 

Through which no Turkey-cock durst think of sleeping, 
Until he wore them out by keeping 

Their eyeballs strained upon a single sight. 

At last the poor bedazzled Gobble-gobbles 

Could stand no more: first one, then t’ other wobbles. 
The Fox worked harder still and harder, 

Piling his victims as they fell, 

Till more than half the garrison 

Lay ready for the rascal’s larder. 


The more our minds on danger dwell, 
The straighter to its jaws we run. 


ef Prayer 


GIANT Universe of star and sun, 

( ) World whose sea-searched crust 
Is teased by merchant lust, 

Delved in, built over, road-scarred, fought upon, 

Help me to make my littleness mine own 

And not pretend that things surmised are known— 

To feel my helplessness as innocence 

And, unashamed as is the lady-bird, 

Live in a tiny cage of vivid sense _ 

And trouble naught for things by distance blurred ; 
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Crush not in me that virtue of the mind, 
Which undismayed can find 

In very impotence a well of peace 

And be least blind absorbed by what it sees 
Clearest, 

Which, affined unto the soul, familiar is 
And dearest. 


T. STURGE MOORE. 
TWO POEMS 


Our Lady at the Manger 


UIETLY sleeping He lies, 
Yet there is something moves me ; 
Quietly sleeping He lies, 

Yet I cannot stay quietly. 

There is a pause, a stir 

In me, a clear sorrow 

Lest the way be clear 

That I may not go: 

Lest He forget the ease 

Of the old thoughtless things 

And break the happy peace 

Of our imaginings. 

There is the music of birds 

And the music of men ; 

There are the songs of words 

And tears for beauty broken : 

These if He forswear, 

And choose a new sorrow, 

If the way be clear 

That I may not go ; 

If He leave the peace 

And the old thoughtless things, 

Tears will be my ease, 

My music, weeping. 

Now sleeping He lies, 

Yet there is this moves me ; 

Quietly sleeping He lies, 

Yet I cannot stay quietly. 
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The Old General 


H: was so wholly old Time had forgotten him 


To browse alone on some half-forgotten field, 
And mumble into stone, because his eyes were dim 
Like pebbles and his body as hard and grey as a shield. 


He was so old that his scored limbs had ceased 

To reason or complain, but left the brain 

To mumble into stone, and stumbled vaguely and released 
His wingless thoughts to lie in an unchanging sun again. 


He was too old to think, but on his mind 

Soft hammers knocked sometimes, gentle as cool fingers of water ; 
And his brain answered to a flower and a low wind, 

And to his great round watch and the red robe of the Garter. 


Earth sank into dreams, dreams into twilight, 

Twilight into dreams and dreams to nothing at all : 

Day after day a breath came from the last enormous night, 

And the brown dry leaves of his body rustled and became more 7 
small. 


His cannon were twisted ; his wars were long asleep, 

And the last echo dead of the noisy victories he had won : 
His battles were fabulous, his first sword-thrust might creep 
(Who knows ? ) to Malplaquet or Marathon. 


Sun on the cedars, the garden chair, the warm bees’ hiving, 
Voices that faded day by day into silence, 

Muffled the envious regrets of living 

And drew their plenty round him for a last defence. 


The heart’s fire flickered, faltered to an ember, 
And the lithe evening wind rose dry and cold, 
While he waited, waited till Time should remember ; 
He waited comfortably ; he was so wholly old. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES. 
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THREE POEMS 


One Night 


BOVE the still and sleeping town 
Aci sprawling headlong down ; 
His heels are where his head should be, 
Belt and baldric still has he, 
But his sword hangs upwardly 
As if in falling he had grown 
Suddenly as still as stone. 


The Southern Cross around the sky 

Is wandering without a cry 

For the wound within her breast 
(That star that’s smaller than the rest), 
While the little, daintiest 

Pleiades compactly go 

About the heavens prowling slow. 


And as the unswerving stars pace on 
Round their aloof dominion, 

Superb and lonely down the sky 

To some proud secret colloquy 

A royal swan goes winging by. .-. . 
But never a star and never he 

Takes the remotest heed of me. 


Sonnet: The Old Song 


F I should borrow lips from other lovers 
[v sang of beauty vanished long ago, 
: How could I tell what now the rich heart covers 
For one so living, with so quick a flow 
Of present laughter ? Yet if I anew 
Fumble for words, I can but tell it so : 
“‘ Merry and wise is she, tender and true,” 
And “ She is more fair than any lass I know.” 
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O, all the shepherds’ pipes of Arcardy, 
All songs of lover-knights, before they tilted, 
All Solomon’s enamoured melody, 
And all that cavaliers ever lilted— 
What more than this can any of them prove, 
“* She is most lovely, and she is my love ”’ ? 


Shutter and Curtain 


LL the earth’s savage colours go flaunting 
A the delicate shades, the lesser hues flutter 


Like children dressed up in bright rags and taunting 
Their parents to look ; but the cool precise camera-shutter 
Falls, flick ! and the colour and light 
Are flat grey, chilly white. 


Hamlet is raving over Polonius 
And crazy Ophelia, but who can be certain 
His cunning mad swagger’s pretence, or the erroneous 
Trick of the swords, dissembling, till the last curtain 
Falls, flick ! and the dead Dane’s now 
A smirk and a bow? 


When the shutter has trapped the white and the grey 
Shadow of flesh, what of the colour, the breath 
Of colour that shall not perish ? and who shall say 
How much is mockery-prince, till the curtain of death 
Falls, flick ! and squalid or splendid 
The posturing’s ended ? 


A. WOLSELEY RUSSELL 
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By RHYS DAVIES f 
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HEN Eli Prichard’s son and daughters heard that their father 
was dying they hastened in all speed to the old home. ‘Though, 
as the four of them lived in the Valley, it was only a tram-ride ; 
to Bwlch, that part of the vale where old Prichard lived—he 
was a widower—with his one unmarried child, a woman of thirty with a 
harelip, Dilys. Prichard, an obstinate and obstreperous man, had always 
refused to make a will. ‘‘ Next to nothing is there to leave,” he insisted. 
The children knew there was no money. But there was the furniture. 
Good mahogany and oak articles, Welsh and substantial, including a fine 
heavy piano : and none of the married children had been able to afford a_ 
piano as yet. | 

Eli Prichard lay dying. No one would have thought it of him a week 
ago. He looked such a hale man : spare with it though, and given to bouts 
of hard drinking. And it was drink that had brought him to his end. 
When returning home one stormy night he had slipped on a swaying un- 
railed bridge and fallen into the swollen river, which carried him to a 
shallow reach, where he lay and slept until morning. He was sixty : and 
all that week he swore—during his intervals of coherent consciousness— 
that he wouldn’t die. But he sank and sank, and then on the Saturday the 
doctor announced he wouldn’t last out the night. 

All the children arrived towards evening. They came in their best — 
clothes, for death is an important event. And they wanted to lay immediate 
claim to those pieces of furniture they fancied. Three daughters : Beth, 
Cassie and Aga, and the son, Jenkin, who was accompanied by his beak- 
nosed wife, Mary Jane. 

They tramped up to the father’s chamber first. Each was shocked at 
his swelled appearance, and remarked at the delicate and musty plum shade 
that had spread over his puffed-out face. 

“‘ Hard he lived, and hard he’s dying,” Beth said. 

““Now let bygones be bygones at this hour,” Aga observed, for at 
Say Cpporvunity Beth would rake up the bitter family altercations. 

‘“There’s comfortable he might have been in his old age!” Beth 
insisted. “ Now there’s not a penny of his own to bury him.” 

“You been paying in to insurance,” Aga said tartly. “ That'll bury 
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“ My rightful share I’ll give,” Beth said, who was the most prosperous 
of the sisters. 

“ He shall be buried proper,” Jenkin said, ‘‘ with a hearse and all.” At 
which his wife, Mary Jane, put in her word : 4 


“Surely enough friends he’s got to carry him on a bier! Always 
_ drinking and spending pounds on that crowd in the Black Rock. A fine 
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funeral it will be! All the drunkards in the place.” She finished with a 
subdued but acrid titter. 

For at one time there had been money in the Prichard family. Before 
the death of the mother. She had kept Prichard in the bounds of modera- 
tion—and died early with the strain of it. From then Prichard had gone 
his own splendid way. The mother’s money had gone, and with it the 
savings that came from his well-paid job as a fireman in the colliery. He 
should have been one of the most prosperous men in the place. When his 
children came to expostulate with him, he sent them flying with oaths and 
insults, 

“A pack of thieving apes, that’s what I put in the world,” he would 
shout. 

Often, too, he could not abide the sight of the ugly and hare-lipped 
Dilys, and more than once the woman had taken a job as servant elsewhere. 
Always to return, however, for though simple in mind, she had a habit of 
stealing any odd money that was left about, with which she would buy 
either a canary or a quantity of turkish-delight. 

They assembled downstairs. At intervals of a few minutes one of them 
would run up to the death-chamber to see if any change had taken place in 
the unconscious man. The disposal of Dilys was the first problem. 

““ An eye open you’ve been keeping, Dilys,” began Cassie in a bullying 
voice, “‘ for a job?” 

*“ No,” said Dilys, who seldom had anything to say. Her great bald 
eyes accepted this family conclave without comment. 

** Well,” continued Cassie, “‘ after the funeral, going to share out the 
furniture of this house we are. And no money you’ve got to pay the rent, 
have you? No? Well then, a job you must find quick. And no daft tricks 
and dishonesty this time, for no home will you have to skulk back to. 
Understand that ? No home will you have.” The sister raised her voice 
menacingly. 

** Yes, indeed, Dilys,” put in Aga, “ for no right have you to come and 
live on our backs.” ; 
; Jenkin, the son, began to mutter something, but at the sound of his 
voice Mary Jane, his wife, lifted her bold angry nose and insisted on her 
say : ‘ 
% Shame it is that she can’t keep a place. A big, hulking woman like 
Dilys ! Never let her skulk back to me. No dishonest woman will I shelter 
behind my doors. Warn her sufficiently now.” 

Dilys’ face remained bald. niet > 

“« A place far out in the country she ought to take,” said Beth, “ far out. 
I will write to a friend in Cardigan about her. On a farm she should be 
PuThe other women agreed that Dilys should be sent to the depths of the 
country. Then any disgrace she might incur would not be known locally. 


a The matter of Dilys thus disposed of, they began the wrangle over the 
furniture, crockery and kitchen utensils. The piano came first. 
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Beth, being the eldest, considered she had the right to first choice of all 
the furniture. 

‘‘ Mine the piano is,” she began, looking round suspiciously. “ Already 
my little Megan has been having lessons for it.” 

‘« Indeed, indeed,”’ put in Jenkin’s wife in a silky voice, “‘ and what room 
for a big piano have you got in your funny little house then ? And what 
about my Fannie, who has got talent for the piano ? ”’ 

Beth flushed arrogantly and furiously. She began to shout : 

“Who are you, woman, to talk? Don’t you poke that nose of yours 
where it’s got no business. Jenkin it is who should speak. An outsider you 
are.” 

Jenkin had always been alarmed of his big, hefty sisters. Cowed he 
looked, and cowed he was, sitting between them and his dominant-nosed 
wife. And it was his wife who now reminded the sisters of their mother’s 
denunciation : ; 

“ Well now, ladies, know you do, I suppose, that my Jenkin should make 
claim on all the property, since your poor dead mother, who bought 
everything said so before witnesses, because, so she said, he was the only 
good egg in the family.”’ 

This pronouncement caused an uproar that would have subdued a more 
courageous man than Jenkin. The sisters seemed to become twice their 
normal size as they rose and swelled in wrath. Beth actually shook her 
fist under Mary Jane’s excitedly twitching beaked nose. ‘Then she, Cassie 
and Aga turned to the agitated Jenkin. 

“Threats or no threats,” Mary Jane’s voice shrilled above the din, 
** you can’t go back on the wishes of your honest-speaking dead mother.” 


** Shame on you, woman, shame on you,” shrieked Aga—‘ that you can — 
y' Pi g +} 


say such a thing with our dear father dying in the house. Out with you— 
turn her out, sisters. Low-minded and cunning old serpent as she is. 
Coming here, where she got no right. Out with her.” And Aga advanced 
to her sister-in-law with arms ready for violence. 

“You lay your hand on me, Mrs. Aga Evans,” hissed Mary Jane, “ and 
a summons I’! have taken out on you this very hour ! ” 

Jenkin at last raised a despairing voice : 

“Women, women, shocking this is. No robber do I want to be. Listen 
you to me now. An idea I have. Lots we will draw. Out of my old hat—” 

“No lot will I draw for the parlour chairs of red plush,” Cassie cried. 
“Mam said when she bought them, ‘ Cassie,’ she said, ‘ you take them 


de & 


when the time comes ’. 


“ And no lot will J draw,” took up Beth, “ for my father’s bed. I will 


be the one to treasure the bed he died in.” 
“ And mine is the mahogany chest-of-drawers in the back room,” Aga 
contributed. 


“Tut, tut,” said the unquelled Mary Jane, who had moved to a secure q 


corner behind the table, “ a few sticks and a jug or two there’ll be left for 
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you, Jenkin. Speak up for yourself, man, and don’t you be robbed of what 
you've got a right to.” There was a bitter warning in her voice. 

~ A serious matter this is getting,” moaned Jenkin. “ For why didn’t 
the old man leave a will? ”’ 

Just then, Dilys, who had gone upstairs during the altercation, put her 
head in at the door and announced excitedly : 

““ Opened one eye he has ! ” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Jenkin in relief, ‘‘ perhaps he is coming to. Good 
“ge is. ‘hen he shall decide about the furniture. Come, people, let us 

urry.” 

They trooped upstairs. 

Eli Prichard lay, a stiff and stark shape, in his candle-lit chamber. They 
thronged about the bed. But both his eyes were closed again. Dilys 
assured the others that one eyelid had lifted itself. Beth placed her head 
over her father’s chest and said, as though she listened to a clock : 

“It’s going all right.” 

“A pity we didn’t catch him,” said Jenkin, ‘‘ so that he could settle 
this business.” He leaned over the bed, close to the still head. “‘ Perhaps 
not too far gone he is.” And he raised his voice : “‘ Dad. . . . Eli Prichard. 

. . - ho there . . . open your eyes now. .. . Eli, Eli. . . .” 

There was no movement. The darkened face lay stern and majestic. 
It had an austere mien, and the mouth was set in a sharp and self-willed 
downward curve. And all his shape seemed carved and stony. He would 
have his religious bouts, too, in his varied life, and could sing a hymn as 
lustily as any Welshman. He looked now an old, stern prophet out of the 
Bible. The bed-clothes fell in statuesque folds from his long fine shape. 

“ Black he’s going,” said Aga, peering into his face watchfully. ‘ Not 
much use is it to call him, surely. And if he came round, angry he’ll be 
if we bother him. Well enough you know his temper.” 

“ Dad. . . . Eli Prichard. . . .” shouted Jenkin, “‘ hothere. . . .” 

Cassie, who imagined herself the favourite daughter, began to aid her 
brother. She put a wheedle into her voice too. For some minutes they 
laboured to bring their father from the shades of the dead. And at last they 
were rewarded by a slight twitch of the rigid eyelids . . . only for them 
to slip into absolute rigidity again. Jenkin put his ear to the chest and 
raised a despairing and perspiring face. 

“ Beating well it is too,” he said. 

Beth had an idea then. ‘‘ Let us sing to him all together his favourite 
hymn,” she said. “‘ Cwm Rhondda he liked best and it always was a hymn 
to rouse him and make him religious after he had been on the booze.” 

“ Ach,” Jenkin protested, “‘ don’t speak of such things now when he is 
in God’s hands. Fancy talking about his booze when a man is half-way 
across Jordan !”’ 1 j 

But he agreed that the singing of Cwm Rhondda might bring Eli round. 
And so it did. They pressed about the bed and raised their voices together 


in the hymn that is the glory of Wales. The lovely lamenting music 
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swelled and sank in the customary Welsh way, with all the ecstasy and the 
mourning of an old and religious people. Eli harkened and turned his face 
from the other bank of Jordan. His eyelids trembled, a slight hiss came 
from his lips, and the rigid shape of his body moved. . . . Jenkin made a 
motion to the others to keep singing. . . . And so, Eli’s eyes shone out on 
them, his mouth opened and they saw again his long, sharp, foxy teeth. 
. . . Jenkin held up his hand for silence. 

Eli did not speak. His pale, pale shining eyes rolled slowly from one face 
to another. Then Jenkin began : 

“Ho now, father, glad we are you have come back for a while. A little 
matter we want you to settle, because no agreement can we come to 
amongst ourselves. A will you ought to have made—but there now, no 
ee is it to quarrel about that at this moment. Say you first who is to have 
the piano.” 

The dying purple lips moved. The women leaned over the bed to 
catch the decisive words. But all they heard was, slow and sighing as a 
breath of autumn wind : 

“* My kingdom is not of this world.” 

“ Darro me,” said Jenkin, anxiety hurrying his protesting words, ‘‘ hold 
you now and be nice at this hour! Let our misunderstandings be for- 
gotten now. Your own children it is who are about you, and bury you well 
they will. Don’t you be obstinate now, dad bach. Help me in this matter. 
Come you now! A lot of quarrelling and temper there’ll be about the 
furniture unless you say now how it is to be divided. Say you whether the 
piano is for Beth, or Aga, or Cassie, or for my own little Fannie, your 
grandchild, who is very musical.” 

“There’s nonsense,”’ Beth exclaimed, “‘ it’s my little Megan it is who 
is most talented—” But the father’s lips were moving again. 

“I go,” they sighed, “‘ where neither moth nor rust do corrupt.” 

“ Provoking this is,” said Cassie. “‘ He is not having sense of what we 
are saying.” 

The glazed marmoreal eyes turned on her. Cassie moved back an inch. 
And she felt she had lost her chance of the piano. . . . Then the eyes 
turned from her and fixed their gaze on nothing. 

“‘ Gone he is,” shrieked Aga, who was the most excitable of the sisters. 
‘“ My father is dead!” And she fell into peculiar lamentation, working 
her face frenziedly though no tears fell. 

“A waste of time it was,” Mary Jane remarked, “ to bother him. His 
mind was set on the other world, as was only proper. Jenkin it is who must 
see to the disposal of the furniture, according to law—” 

Beth, outraged and denunciatory, turned on her : 

“ A wicked woman you are ! Please to remember that my father is dead : 
and this is not the time or the place to talk of what he has left.” 


“ Yes, indeed, Mary Jane,” her husband protested, ‘‘ we must wait now | 


until after the funeral.” 
Mary Jane opened her mouth again, but they turned their backs on 
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her and in the fuss of the moments that followed she was ignored. The 
blinds had to be lowered, and the neighbours informed of the event, the 
doctor and the layer-out had to be fetched. Mary Jane took advantage of 
_these moments and slipped quietly out of the house with a pair of vases 
she had always admired. In half an hour news of the death had travelled 
‘over the place. The mourning daughters of Eli Prichard received the 
condolences of the many visitors that evening. Jenkin went off to the 
undertaker. The sisters wept at intervals : they experienced grief. “ Re- 
ligous he died,” they would say to a visitor, “‘ With holy words in his 
“mouth.” And they were glad they were able to say that truthfully, for they 
were ashamed of their father’s reputation as a drunkard and at one time 
theirs had been a most respected family. 
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After the funeral the controversy of the disposal of the furniture was 
resumed. They gathered together again. Jenkin looked pale and haggard. 
“Mary Jane sitting boldly at his side, he announced to his sisters that by 
‘virtue of their mother’s wishes he was entitled to the piano and, indeed, 
everything else. He did not want to be hard, however, and had taken into 
consideration the fact that the sisters had contributed towards the expenses 
of the funeral. So he and Mary Jane would be content with the piano, the 
bed linen, the parlour rug, the wardrobe, the sewing-machine and his 
father’s shirts of Welsh flannel. His recital was followed by a violent scene. 
Beth laid hands on her sister-in-law and a fierce struggle ensued. Cassie 
_attacked her brother with hideous words and a couple of slaps on the face. 
Aga swooned, and Dilys came in from the kitchen to attend to her. The 
‘uproar caused neighbours to intrude. A small crowd collected outside the 
house. At last the sisters, their faces saturnine and pinched with defeat, 
‘departed vowing dreadful vegeance from their husbands. . . . And from 
that day an eternal feud was maintained in the family. 

_ The hare-lipped Dilys was dispatched to a remote village in Cardigan- 
shire. The day of the journey, she carried secretly on her person a sum of 
nine pounds, eleven shillings and sixpence. Eli had awakened the day 
before he died and told her the money was in a stocking that was hidden in 
the bedroom chimney, and that she was to tell Jenkin it was for his funeral. 
'. . . Dilys had in her box, too, her father’s old wooden pipe, his photo in a 
frame of shells and his hymn-book, which objects she had begged of her 
brother. In Swansea she had to change trains. She went out into the town 
and bought a large box of confectionary and a handsome parrot ina cage. 
She arrived at her destination in happy spirits and set about her work on 
the farm with great diligence. Her parrot was her beloved companion. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ENGLISH 
By A. G. MACDONELL | 


HERE is one section, at least, of the Communist movement in| 
Great Britain which is ready for the Revolution. The Philological 
Sub-Committee of the National Soviet, or Natphilsubcom as it is 
more conveniently called, has completed its task of preparing a 
complete and detailed policy which can be put into action as soon as the 
Revolution has succeeded. Having met regularly in a Soho cellar every 
Tuesday for eleven years, Natphilsubcom is about to issue its Report, and 
very interesting reading it will make. It covers a wide field and includes 
many important recommendations which will have a profound influenc 
not only upon students of revolutionary politics but upon all who are inter- 
ested in the development of language. The Report, an advance copy 
which lies upon my desk, consists of a preamble and two sections. The 
pee is short and is to the effect that the language of Revolutionary 
ngland must be worthy of the Revolution. It must be freed from bourgeois 
cant, just as the printing-presses must be freed from bourgeois type. All 
capitalist phrases, similes and metaphors must be eradicated except when 
they throw discredit upon the capitalist system. The language must be 
purified if the land is to be made safe for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
The method employed by Natphilsubcom in its work, explains the 
preamble, was to apply a simple test to each suspect word or phrase : can it 
be altered to suit Revolutionary Theory ? If not, can it be retained in th 
language in such a way as to reflect the horrors of the old régime ? In th 
event of neither alternative being possible, the word or phrase is to be sup- 
pressed. The preamble concludes with a word of explanation. Early in is 
career, the sub-committee found itself faced with an irreconcilable cleavage 
of opinion, one party insisting upon the sacrifice of Utility to Logical 
Consistency and the other party insisting upon the other way round. The 
latter maintained that on no account should the Revolution be brought into 
ridicule by a too rigid adherence to logic and principle, and the crisis came 
when the narrow and uncompromisingly doctrinaire party, fortunately a 
minority, formally moved a resolution to enquire from the Central Political 
Bureau whether the President of the All-British Soviet would wear a 
bowler-hat or a topper, in order that the Crown-Colonies should be re- 
named the Bowler-Colonies or, alternatively, so that People’s Commi 
Cromwell’s victory at Worcester should be rechristened the Top-Hattin 
Mercy. Fortunately, common-sense won the day and the minority was 
voted down and duly expelled from the sub-committee. fi 
So much for the preamble. ; 
Part One of the Report records the application of the sub-committee’s 
tests to Social Phrases. The first test—can it be altered to suit Revolution- 
ary ‘Theory ?—has resulted in a crop of interesting new variations of old 
metaphors and clichés. For example, ‘‘a cat may look at a commissar,”’ or 
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“dead, alas! as Rosa Luxemburg ” ; “ more royalist than the king ” 


a 
= “more revolutionary than the left wing ”; “a baron of beef ” 


| 
: 
| 
_ becomes “a worker’s delegate of beef ” (the expelled minority was under- 
_ stood to have been in favour of altering a“ sirloin ” into a“ comrade loin 2, 
_ and the title of Comrade Landseer’s picture is to be The President of the 
_ Glen. “ Courtier ” becomes “ good party man,” and “enthroned in 
_ people’s hearts ” becomes “ seated at a round table in people’s hearts.” 
_ There are also a large number of instances in which the old monarchical 
_ titles are used at present to denote something large or important or power- 
_ ful. Thus a stag of more than twelve points is a royal stag ; the main-post 
_ supporting a roof-truss is a king-post ; the lion is the king of beasts ; the 
_ opening of the cricket-season is invariably hailed by the cheaper news- 
_ papers as the Advent of King Willow ; there area king-bird, a king-crab and 
_ akingfisher; there are Kingston, King’s Lynn, King’s Langley, Lyme Regis 
__and Bognor Regis ; there are the chessmen and the double-piece at draughts 
and the so-called “‘ court” cards. All these must be altered, although Nat- 
_philsubcom does not attempt to provide a revolutionary synonym for them 
all. It simply suggests a number of variations from which public opinion, 
_ or public caprice, will be able to choose. For this purpose the sub- 
_ committee has tabulated a list of alternatives for the word “‘ King,”’ the list 
_ including among others :—President, Head of the State, Chairman of the 
~ Council of Commissars, Chairman of the Politbiuro, President of the All- 
’ British Soviet, Head of the British Section of Comintern. The sub- 
- committee, however, does definitely recommend that two of the towns 
_ should be called Chairman’s Lynn and Chairman’s Langley, that the 
’ knave in the pack of cards should be called the knave-king, that a stag of 
~ more than twelve points should be re-named a Soviet Socialist Republican 
_ stag, and that the queen-bee should become hive-chairwoman. One 
~ animal alone, of all the monarchically-titled animals, is to keep its old 
' name. There is to be in perpetuity a grim reminder of the insane folly of 
princes and the inexorable vengeance of the wronged People in the King 
Charles Spaniel. : 
_ Then there is the second class of Social Phrases which are not only to be 
‘retained but are to be actively encouraged. ‘‘ Drunk as a lord,” for in- 
‘stance, and “ royally drunk,” are admirable descriptions of the bad old 
‘times, pre-Revolution and pre-prohibition. To “ get a royal bargain,” 
_ meaning to get a bad bargain, is a self-confessed proof of capitalist incom- 
etence. Again, in a slightly different class are the phrases which were 
originally derogatory but became, by dint ofcapitalist propaganda, gradually 
accepted as laudatory. These are to be kept in use but restored to their old 
eaning. “A battle royal ” is one of them. It has come to mean a jolly, 
‘dashing, highly-popular, attractive sort of battle. Originally it meant a 
_ battle for the personal aggrandisement, vainglory and alleged prestige of a 
_ selfish tyrant at the financial and physical expense of the groaning People. 
i‘ Natphilsubcom recommend that in all school text-books, beside “‘ a battle 
royal,” should be printed, ‘‘ A battle presidential, a battle fought by the 
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Proletariat for the Regeneration of Mankind through the World Revolu- 
tion.” a 
In this category also falls ‘‘a royal welcome,” which, of course, was 
coined at first to describe the usual treacherous welcome, the usual violation 
of the laws of hospitality, the usual consignment of the too-trusting guest to 
the castle-dungeons. On the other hand, the sub-committee felt that it 


May 


becomes “ Voluntary Contribution to the Soviet State.” Md 

But the number of convertible expressions issmall. For the rest, the only 
linguistic survivals of the financial era are to be those denoting ruin 
and disaster. “‘ Fraudulent promoter,” “ruined clergyman,” “ ramp,” 
“ wangle,” “‘ embezzlement,” “14 years penal servitude,”’ and similar 
phrases are to remain in the language as a reminder of the havoc caused by 
the Capitalist régime. i 

The Report concludes upon a note of explanation. Owing to cir 
stances over which Natphilsubcom has no control, circumstances du 
entirely to the malicious working of Capitalism, the Report is to be pub- 
lished by a firm of publishers who insist that its price upon the bookstalls 
shall be half-a-crown. Natphilsubcom has the consolation, such as it is, of 
reflecting that half-a-crown is less than a crown and is at least a steppin g- 
stone towards the ideal of no crown at.all. a 

Finally, it is strongly urged that all students of Revolution should obtain 
this Report in exchange for the price of it, because the firm of publishers 
have agreed to give to Natphilsubcom, by way of barter for the manu- 
script, a ten per cent. flat-rate presidency on all copies exchanged for the 
price. x ees 
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FROUDE 


By FRANCIS CLARKE 


ETWEEN 1856 and 1870 there appeared in twelve volumes, two — 
volumes at a time, a History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 


the Defeat of the Spanish Armada (to give it the final not the — | 
original title), by James Anthony Froude, which challenged to _ 


furious opposition some of the strongest currents of contemporary — 
opinion, Catholicism, Liberalism, Romanticism. The historian justified the _ 
Protestant Reformation, which in his view had liberated England from the _ 
shackles of a degrading superstition and made good her independence 


against the danger of foreign conquest. He glorified the Tudordespotism 
and poured scorn upon government by the ballot-box. He represented 


Henry VIII as no lecherous and bloody tyrant but the strong man who | 
saved England from anarchy, and whose matrimonial vagaries were 
prompted by a concern for the public interest. More and Fisher, instead of 


martyrs, appeared as traitors justly punished, and More as a persecutot to 
boot ; Elizabeth as a vain woman without ability in whose name Burghley _ 
ruled and saved the country from incessant plots at home and abroad; Mary 
Queen of Scots as an utterly selfish, adulterous, murderous and merciless _ 
woman without any redeeming traits except courage and dignity ; Walsing- _ 


ham as innocent of any design to entrap her by the methods of the agent 
provocateur ; and the much vaunted Elizabethan via media in religion, the 
pretence of a Church Anglican without being Protestant, as a pretence — 
nothing more and nothing less, which had only dwarfed religion into 
opinion or childish superstition, and was now betraying life and the world | 
to a godless secularity. Be 

Froude was born in 1818, the eighth and youngest child of a grim, con- — 
servative, untheological land-owning Archdeacon in Devonshire, whose _ 


eldest son was the brilliant and masterful Hurrell Froude, one of the most 
powerful pioneers of the Anglo-Catholic or Tractarian movement at Oxford. _ 


Anthony Froude had passed through an unhappy boyhood and a stormy 
youth, giving early proof of his uncompromising courage in the pursuit and 
proclamation of truth, and was already known before the first volumes of _ 
his History appeared as a brilliant essayist, the master of a magnificent — 
prose style. He had gone up to Oriel College, Oxford, in 1836; had been — 
elected to a Fellowship at Exeter College in 1842 ; had taken deacon’s — 
orders like most Fellows ; had written heresy and resigned his fellowshipin 
1849, but could not get rid of his indelible deacon’s orders until in 1870 by _ 


Act of Parliament they ceased to be indelible. His connection with the — 


Oxford Movement was perhaps the most powerful determining factor in _ 
his whole life ; it is the subject of a brilliant series of sketches entitledfThe 


Oxford Counter-Reformation which appears in the fourth volume of his _ 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. About 1830 Newman, Hurrell Froude, — 
Keble, Pusey and others had discovered that the English Reformation was a 
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mistake, that Protestantism was not Christian, Catholicism was not Roman, 
and Anglo-Catholicism was true Christianity, intermediate between the 
errors of Protestantism on the one hand and of Popery on the other. In 
support of this teaching they published Tracts for the Times and were 
hence called Tractarians. In 1841 Newman published the famous Tract XC 
interpreting the Thirty-Nine Articles so as to show ttha there was no doctrin- 
al difference between the Church of England and the Church of Rome: 
that in doctrine as distinct from discipline and organisation (including the 
acknowledgment of Papal supremacy) they were one Church. As the 
Church of England immediately denounced the tract, it became unclear to 
which of those one Newman himself belonged ; and within a few years, 
driven to choose between his Anglicanism and his Catholicism, he was 
received into the Church of Rome, though many of his Tractarian friends 
found it possible to remain within the Anglican communion. When 
Froude was at Oriel, Newman was still Anglican and the most powerful 
spiritual force in the University. Froude fell strongly under the spell and 
_ at the same time reacted strongly against it. He found Newman distin- 
E guishing between scientific and religious truth, making reason the criterion 
| 


v 
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___ of one, and faith the criterion of the other. Faith and reason were explicitly 
acknowledged to be in conflict with each other. Newman thought, so 
much the worse for reason. Froude came finally to the decision, so much 
the worse for faith. Froude’s devotion to truth was incessant and 
fanatical: he writes repeatedly as though truth were itself a moral 
virtue, meaning the courage and perseverance to seek it, recognise it, 
assert it and act upon it and to denounce and defy falsehood. He thought 
nothing but harm could come of wearing blinkers ; and he saw, or thought 
he saw, members of his Church under the influence of the Catholic Move- 
ment anxiously fitting themselves with blinkers all round him. Catholicism, 
Roman or Anglican, voila l’ennemi, so far as England and Europe were 
concerned, though he was ready to recognise its value for the West Indian 
blacks and the honourable achievements of the Catholic clergy under 
particular conditions. Catholicism led to Roman supremacy, to dogmatic 
theology and to a conflict between reason and faith; and already before 
_ embarking upon his greatest historical work, to which these reflections 
as well as his interest in the sea and maritime adventure naturally led him, 
_ Froude had begun to wonder whether the men who destroyed Roman 
authority and established Protestantism in England could really have been 
go villainous or so mistaken as he had been given to understand by his 
brother Hurrell and the Tractarians. Mysticism was usurping the name of 
religion, with the result that reason was repudiating religion altogether, and 
_ the physical and mechanical sciences were claiming to be the sole reposi- 
tories of truth. It was an age of superstition, of scepticism and of material- 
ism. We are still in it. Froude attributed it to the Tractarians and their 
- influence: Mr. Belloc would attribute it to the Protestant Reformation 
_ which the Tractarians denounced. 

_ Besides the History of England, Froude wrote other historical works of 
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less importance. His History of the English in Ireland, completed in 1874, é 
endeavoured to show that the Irish people were wholly unfitted for self- t 
government, and that England had made herself responsible for their 
woes by giving them uncongenial institutions, a Parliament and an Estab- 
lished Church, and denying them the two things which they really needed, 
strong government and justice. Irishmen were naturally infuriated. It is 
impossible to maintain that Froude was wilfully unjust either to the Irish — 
people or to the Catholic clergy, and indeed his book carries with it a — 
severer indictment of England than of Ireland ; but it was not written with 
enough calm of spirit or care in method to achieve permanent scientific 
value ; its authority,.by general agreement, has not survived Lecky’s critic- 
ism and the publication of Lecky’s own history, and its defects, have 
facilitated the attacks of careless or unscrupulous critics upon Froude’s — 
other historical work. Caesar : a Sketch (1879) is a kind of historical pam- _ 
phlet suggesting parallels between Republican Rome and nineteenth- — 
century England, which was considered by Froude himself, but not by the 
public or Thomas Carlyle, as the best of his works. Froude had of course ~ 
not mastered this subject as he had mastered the sixteenth century. A 
section of this book on the Gallic wars was minutely examined in respect of » — 
its accuracy by the most learned English student of that subject, Dr. Rice 
Holmes ; the result was to reveal numerous small errors, mostly so small as 
to be negligible, and an occasional incautiously general assertion about 
Caesar’s character, but to discredit altogether the familiar suggestion that 
Froude was too constitutionally inaccurate to be a trustworthy historian at 
all. ‘The truth seems to be that he read Latin, and probably other languages, 
with too much rapidity and facility in seizing the general sense to preserve 
constant accuracy in minute details, felt himself better employed in tearing 
the heart out of ten pages than in more minutely dissecting two, and above 
all was too active in mind to have adequate patience for the careful revision 
either of his MSS. or his proofs. Lord Beaconsfield (1890) is a brilliant short — 
biographical sketch of Disraeli, written for the series The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers. In 1892, at the age of seventy-four, Froude was appointed — 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford in succession to Edward — 
Augustus Freeman, who had spent no small part of his lifeinsulting Froude — 
and declaring that he was no historian nor capable of becoming one. 
Whether the world has gained or lost by the fact that the most versatile 
scholar, the profoundest thinker, the most brilliant writer and the most 
magnetic personality among English historians of his generation achieved a 
chair so late in life, it would be idle to inquire. Froude was devoid of malice, — 
and devoid of arrogance; he discovered a means in his inaugural lecture of — 
paying the customary compliment to his predecessor without insincerity, and — 
on his death in 1894 was described on his tombstone at Salcombe, in accord- — 
ance with his own particular desire, by the title of his chair. He wasneither _ 


: 
| 


accustomed nor willing to lecture without arduous preparation, and the — 


: 
conscientiousness with which he performed his professorial duties prob- : 
ably hastenedjhis end. His lectures on the Council of Trent, on English i 


- 
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Seamen of the Sixteenth Century, and on the Life and Letters of Erasmus, 
reinforced in delivery by the attraction of the lecturer’s personality and 
renown, were “ events, landmarks in the intellectual life of Oxford,” as Mr. 
Herbert Paul tells us ; they filled the lecture-rooms as neither Stubbs nor 
Freeman had ever been able to fill them; yet in book form, naturally 


E enough, they do not quite achieve the full charm and power of Froude’s 


~ literary style, and the Council of Trent moreover was not an ideal subject 


Se a ee 


for a historian who detested dogmatic theology. Erasmus provoked much 
criticism especially on the ground of its verbal scholarship, an investigation 
of which tends to confirm the impression indicated above in connection 
with Caesar ; a quotation from Mr. Herbert Paul’s Life of Froude may not 
be out of place here : 


___ “ My object [says Froude in his Preface] has been rather to lead historical students 
to a study of Erasmus’s own writings than to provide an abbreviated substitute for 
them.” The students who took the advice will have found that Froude was guilty of 
some strange inadvertences, such as mistaking through a misprint a foster brother 
for a collection of the classics, but they will not have discovered anything which 
substantially impairs the value of his work. His paraphrases [of Erasmus’s letters] 
were submitted to two competent scholars, who drew up a long and rather formid- 
able list of apparently inaccurate renderings. These were in turn submitted to the 
accomplished Latinist, Mr. Allen of Corpus [P.S. Allen], who is editing the Letters 
of Erasmus for the Clarendon Press. Mr. Allen thought that in several cases Froude 
had given the true meaning better than a more literal translation would give it. 
There remain a number of rather trivial slips, which do not appreciably diminish 
the merit of the best attempt ever made to set Erasmus before English readers in 
his habit as he was. The Latin of Erasmus is not always easy. He wrote it beauti- 
fully, but not naturally, as an exercise in imitation of Cicero. Without a thorough 
knowledge of Cicero and Terence he is sometimes unintelligible, in a few cases 
the text of his letters is corrupt, and in others his real meaning is doubtful. 
One of the most glaring blunders, ‘“‘ idol ” for “‘ old ”’, is obviously due to the printer, 
and a more careful comparison with the Latin would have easily removed them all. 
But at seventy-six a little laxity may be pardoned, and these were the only Oxford 
lectures which Froude himself prepared for the press. 


Froude wrote numerous essays, unsurpassed in the English language, 


_ several of them in Fraser’s Magazine, which for many years he edited with 
_ judgment and success. Some of these essays were collected in four volumes 
under the title Short Studies on Great Subjects. He wrote a volume on 


>.> 


_ Bunyan (1880) for the English Men of Letters series. 'The two volumes 
~ Oceana and The English in the West Indies, in some ways the most delightful 
_ to read of all his works, intersperse with reflections on literary, political 
and philosophical subjects of all kinds the record of his travels in Australia, 
New Zealand, the United States and the West Indies (1885-7). He was an 
‘ardent patriot, an advocate of imperial federation and one of the earliest 
Empire Free Traders. From 1861 Froude had been a regular visitor and 
companion of Carlyle, who chose him as his biographer (since biography 


there must needs be, though he would have preferred none) and named him 


‘in his will as literary executor. In fulfilment of this trust, after Carlyle’s 
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death in 1881, Froude wrote his biography of Carlyle in four volumes" 
(Thomas Carlyle : A History of the First Forty Years of His Life, 1795-1835, } 
in two volumes, 1882 ; Thomas Carlyle : A History of His Life in London, — 
1834-1881, in two volumes, 1884) and also edited Carlyle’s Reminiscences — 
(two volumes, 1881) and the Letters and Memorials of fane Welsh Carlyle 
(three volumes, 1883), defending himself meanwhile as best he could” 
against the attacks of some among Carlyle’s relatives who accused him of 
exceeding his powers and betraying his trust. ‘ | 
A word or two, before returning to the History of England, on this work 
of Froude as biographer and literary executor of Carlyle. When an> 
American scholar, Professor Eliot Norton, at the invitation of Carlyle’s — 
niece Mary (Mrs. Alexander Carlyle) re-edited the Reminiscences, he wrote 
that in the first five pages of Froude’s edition he had found more than a 
hundred and thirty corrections to be made of words, punctuation, capitals, ; 
quotation marks, and such like : which means simply that Froude, believing 
that the public had already had a bellyful of Carlyle’s mannerisms in these 
respects, had eliminated them as more likely to hinder than to help the ~ 
appreciation of Carlyle’s meaning. Norton further declared that “ grave — 
wrong to the sense ” resulted from Froude’s alterations : let us hear Mr. © 
Paul again : ; 
I have compared the first five pages of the two editions, and there are a good many ; 
changes in the use of capitals and italics. But except one obvious misprint of a — 
single letter, “‘ even ” for “‘ ever ”’, there is nothing which does “‘ grave wrong ” to 
the sense, or affects it in any way. ‘‘ And these pages,”’ as Mr. Norton says, with 
another meaning, “ are not exceptional.” 
As a matter of fact the charge of inaccuracy levelled against Froude, here — 
as almost everywhere, is simply false criticism covering up the real reasons’ 
for which in particular quarters his work was disliked. In dealing with the 
married life of ‘Thomas and Jane Carlyle, Froude was guided by the know- 
ledge or belief that Carlyle had treated his wife with imperfect considera- 
tion, and that in remorse after her death he had desired to have her merits, 
her genius and his own faults published to the world by his biographer. 
Average men showed more readiness to recognise the faults of a prophet 
who had scolded them all his life, and less readiness to wax enthusiastic 
exclusively over his genius, than Froude had anticipated or thought decent ; 
and at the same time, to his bewildered indignation, Froude found himself 
accused by angry Carlyles of exceeding his authority, betraying his trust, 
and slandering his friend under pretence of praising him. Professor Waldo 
H. Dunn, in his book, Froude and Carlyle*, has investigated these matters 
very thoroughly ; his hope of achieving finality is, I fear, the optimism of 
a Sisyphus. Froude wrote in a letter to Mrs. Charles Kingsley, the sister 
of his first wife, that Ld 
it was Carlyle’s own determination (or at least desire) to do justice to his wife, and 
to do public penance himself—a desire which I think so noble as to obliterate in 
my own mind the occasion there was for it. 7 
* Froude and Carlyle. By Waldo H. Dunn. Longmans. 1ss. 
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i I do not know whether Carlyle maltreated his wife. But could there be 
_ anything less noble than the idea of a man who has maltreated his wife 
_ during her lifetime, or believes himself to have done so, proposing to make 
_ reparation and console what he is presumably pleased to call his conscience 
by laying praise upon her and blame upon himself after her death, except 
“the further idea of postponing such reparation until after his own ?, Many 
other questions equally critical and equally fundamental about Carlyle’s 
conduct, and equally about Mrs. Carlyle’s, might be angrily asked and 
angrily answered on either side. Froude’s readers asked them and answered 
_them according to their various feelings and experiences. They were not 
_ thinking of the Carlyle marriage. They were thinking of their own mar- 
_ tiages. Carlyle the genius, no doubt, was more important than Carlyle the 
~ husband. But when their domestic relations were brought before the public 
_ Thomas and Jane became for the public no longer Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle 
but Mr. and Mrs. Everyman. His own marriage is more important to 
each individual, the institution of marriage is more important to the whole 
- community of mankind, than any genius who has ever lived. Froude had 
_ unwittingly thrust his own real subject into the background by introducing 
_ questions at once of the most intimately personal interest to each reader and 
"the most broadly public interest to mankind. And the result helps to show, 
_ if evidence were needed, that the ideal which Froude had adopted from 
Carlyle himself of a perfectly full, candid, truthful biography is a chimera. 
_ For even if we could know fully every detail of word and deed that ever 
_ passed between ‘Thomas Carlyle and Jane Carlyle, we should still not know 
_ what any such detail meant for Thomas or Jane. The strongest argument 
" against revealing private matters is that such revelations do not reveal. 'To 
~ accumulate information of outward events through which we cannot pene- 
trate to the spiritual core, and to be unaware of that inability, is to accumu- 
late not positive knowledge, nor yet negative ignorance, but positive 
ignorance, anti-knowledge, darkness instead of light. Froude had for- 
gotten what his critics as a historian had so often forgotten, the difference 
approaching antithesis between accuracy and truth. The ethics and 
aesthetics of biography form an intricate group of problems ; but the public 
are right enough in distinguishing between ‘Thomas and Carlyle. Carlyle 
we know as a writer and a teacher, but Tom is no more than Dick or Harry ; 
and moreover, no less. That Froude published more material or more facts, 
or did more in any respect than he was fully, explicitly and deliberately 
authorised to do by Carlyle in the full possession of his faculties, Professor 
Dunn has disproved if disproof were necessary. That from admiration 
for Mrs. Carlyle and indignation at what she had endured from her 
husband, or from some other more mysterious motive, he set himself 
deliberately to lower Carlyle in public esteem while concealing his purpose, 
a ridiculous charge which a man of Froude’s outlook on life could not be 
pected even to understand. But a little more sympathy with average 
human nature might have shown him that his method was well calculated 
to achieve the opposite of his object. For Froude, as for Carlyle, average 
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human nature did not exist, or any way ought not to exist. Men were born 
masters and servants, perhaps even heroes and slaves. A wrong-headed ~ 
world was proclaiming that one man was as good as another, and better too. — 
Froude spent his life denouncing such doctrines, and could not understand 
the fate which finally overtook him. Common men had the impertinence to — 
feel that the ethics of married life were more important than the literary 
genius or political doctrines of any preacher on earth. I think they were 
right. I do not profess to know what Froude ought to have done or not to 
have done ; but what has happened was the natural result of what he did, 
and any criticism passed upon him must be recognised as a criticism upon 
the ideal of biography which he inherited from Carlyle and transmitted to” 
our own age, the idea of painting a man complete, warts and all. There is no 
such thing as painting a man complete, warts and all. The biographer 
makes his man—as the historian makes his fact—by omission and selection 
and arrangement ; and one of his first functions is to eliminate the in- 
communicable. By introducing and emphasising matters which must of 
necessity become personal to each of his readers and different in meaning 
for each of them, Froude was preparing a sieve into which men and women 
according to their lights and darknesses may pour the muddy waters of 
controversy till folly fails. ‘ 
In studying the Carlyle controversy, Professor Dunn has had occasion” 
to investigate the methods of Froude’s critics in the academic world, and h; 
brought to light a curious example which I have found it worth while to 
investigate further. It has become a customary charge against Froude that 
his historical statements clearly cannot be trusted, because he was unable 
to describe even his own personal observations without making gross 
mistakes. One particular example of this alleged inability has been given 
particular prominence by authoritative repetition and emphasis. It may be 
found in the Nineteenth Century, August 1886 (Edward Wakefield’s 
article on Mr. Froude and New Zealand); in the Fortnightly Review, 
December 1894 (Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s article on Modern Historians and 
their Methods ; Froude had died on October 2oth of that year) ; in MM. 
Ch. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos’s Introduction aux Etudes Historiques, 
1897, English translation 1898 (pp. 124-6 of the translation) ; and in James" 
Ford Rhodes’s presidential address to the American Historical Association 
in 1900 (Annual Report of the A. H. A. for 1900, pp. 62-3). This curious 
piece of criticism has thus been allowed to accumulate the authority of. 
four historical scholars of the highest reputation, English, French and 
American ; perhaps there should be added also the name of York Powell, 
who wrote a preface to the English translation of MM. Langlois and 
Seignobos’s book ; and it appears to have passed unchallenged by the res 
of the learned world until 1930. These facts give importance to what would 
otherwise have no importance whatever. The criticism in question refers” 
to a sentence in Oceana about the city of Adelaide, where Froude spent a 


single day on his way to Melbourne in January 1885. I quote from Mr. 
Fisher’s article : 4 
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He was, too, constitutionally inaccurate, and apparently incapable of reporting 
upon the facts of his own observation, without curious and even serious errors. 
Writing, for instance, of Adelaide, in Australia, he says : ‘‘ Seven miles away we 
saw below us, in a basin with a river winding through it, a city of 150,000 inhabi- 
tants, not one of whom has ever known, or will ever know, one moment’s anxiety as 
to the recurring regularity of his three meals a day.” Adelaide is on high ground, 
not in a valley ; there is no river running through it ; the population was not more 
than 75,000 ; and, at the very moment when Mr. Froude visited it, a large portion 
of that population was on the verge of starvation. 


_ On the irrelevance of all this to Froude’s accuracy as a historian it is not 
necessary to waste words ; what needs to be said is that the critic’s asser- 
tions are quite wrong in almost every particular from beginning to end. 
What is right in them is negligible. He actually begins by misquoting 
Froude’s topographical observation so completely as to change the meaning 
altogether and stultify any criticism passed upon it. Froude says nothing 
_ about seeing Adelaide seven miles away. He says not seven miles away, but 
_ at the end of the seven miles, 7.e., on arrival at Adelaide at the end of the seven 
_ miles’ railway journey from Port Adelaide. How are we to estimate the 
trustworthiness of criticism accusing a writer of inaccuracy which starts 
off with so complete a misquotation of his words? But to proceed, Adelaide 
is not on high ground, in any sense really contrary to Froude’s observation, 
_ still less in any sense which would affect the accuracy of his statement as 
misquoted by the critic ; there is a river running through it ; the population 
was far more than 75,000, at least 113,000 and probably 120,000, when 


__ Froude was there ; and the assertion that a large portion of that population 


_ was then on the verge of starvation is extravagantly untrue. According to 

_ Professor Dunn, the critic’s observations are borrowed from Edward Wake- 
_ field’s article in the Nineteenth Century for August 1886. This appears prob- 
_ able, but if so the borrower has eliminated all the sentences which, without 
justifying Wakefield’s statements, at least help to explain what he means by 
them. Further details, references or piéces justificatives would be out of 


_ place here ; some are cited by Professor Dunn ; the critics I criticise give 


no authorities except one another. If Froude’s writings really abound in 

such inaccuracies, it is curious that such learned and eager champions of 

accuracy as Messrs. Fisher, Langlois, Seignobos and Rhodes should have 

__ been so singularly unfortunate in their selection of one example from such 
_ abundance for special repetition and emphasis. 

Nothing more sensational than carelessness need be laid to the charge of 
the individuals concerned. But it is a striking fact that when Freeman’s 


charges of inaccuracy against Froude (in reviews of the volumes on 


investigation yields precisely similar results. The c 


- Elizabeth’s reign in the Saturday Review, ‘ise are investigated, the 
arges reveal far more 


inaccuracy and ignorance in the critic, and those who applauded instead of 
challenging his criticisms, than in his victim. Instead of legitimately calling 
attention to some carelessness in proof correction and the handling of 
 unessential details, Freeman wished rather to discredit a writer whose 


_ political and religious views he disliked, and whose popularity with the 
s. 2) 2T 
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public he resented, by accusing him of constitutional incapacity for accurate _ 
statement and complete ignorance of every century but the sixteenth and i 
every country but his own. Freeman’s most lavish expenditure of space and 
energy is devoted to two matters on which he was himself hopelessly — 
ignorant and mistaken. He assumes that when Froude wrote of an English — 
ship, the Ark Raleigh, it is a mistake for the Ark Royal: the mistake is" 
Freeman’s, and quite inexcusable. He assumes that when Froude attributed 
to Burghley a phrase implying that the principality of Orange was in 
France, this is a mistake of Froude’s arising from ignorance of historical — 
geography ; the phrase is actually Burghley’s, and Freeman’s criticism. the 
product of his own vain pedantry. The critic’s indefatigable malignity ] 
reveals not a single real mistake of real importance in his author. We are 
invited to believe that the errors alleged are only a select few, which could 
be multiplied if space allowed : in that case it is unfortunate that the critic 
should expend upon mistakes of his own the space in which he could have - 
cited forty more from Froude, and should further curtail his opportunities" 
by turning aside to verbal trivialities and pedantic criticisms of style. 
The question of Froude’s accuracy is naturally not to be answered by a 
simple positive or negative, and space is lacking to discuss fully the function — 
of the historian and the relation of historical to ideal truth, or to quote 
Froude’s own penetrating remarks on the subject from Oceana and else- 
where. This much is certain, that the legend of his “‘ constitutional in- — 
accuracy ”’ really formed and perpetuated itself not because he was found 
inaccurate, but because his political and ecclesiastical views awakened a 
resentment which was intensified by the ability with which he expressed 
them and the popularity he achieved with the public ; and so far as the 
History of England is concerned, it vanishes with a completeness which 
must imply deliberate rejection in the mature judgment of the most learned 
scholars, including especially Mr. H. A. L. Fisher himself, whose early 
indiscretion quoted above may be compared with his verdict on Froude’s 
history of Henry VIII’s reign in the Political History of England, 1485- 
1547, P- 495 : ag 
Full of admirable research and political insight, the four volumes devoted to the 
reign of Henry VIII are still the best general picture of the times, and this despite - 
the fact that the author is a strong Protestant, that he apologises for the acts of the 
government even where they are most indefensible, that he misreads nearly all the 
Scottish policy of the crown, and takes the preambles of acts of parliament as 
statements of scientific truth. The chapter devoted to the Pilgrimage of Grace is an 
example of all that is best, that devoted to Anne Boleyn’s execution is a model of 
all that is worst in this great book, which combines a wide and firm grasp of general 
lines of policy at home and abroad with some small errors of detail and a good deal - 
of Demcrre misconstruction wherever the honour and reputation of the King are at 
stake. ys 


Professor A. F. Pollard’s observations (1910) on Froude’s later volumes 
may be found in the corresponding appendix to the next volume in the | 
same series (Political History 1547-1603, p. 494). But bad criticism tends : 


to keep out good ; these mature judgments are found at the end of books — 
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_ written mainly for students, in appendices which few students read, while 
the fable of Froude’s “‘ constitutional inaccuracy ” is still allowed to mas- 
querade even among students as orthodox dogma. 

Accuracy is at best a purely negative virtue. It is the ability to avoid 
mistakes. It is a part only of truthfulness, and the smallest part. If such 
_ things were measurable, the inaccuracy of a historian might be measured 

by the number and the gravity of his mistakes, divided by the length of his 
_ work and by some factor representing the special character of his subject 

and his material. But further, if by accuracy we really mean a part of 
historical truthfulness at all, something more than the merit of a clerk 
or copyist, we should have to divide the result again by the amount of 
positive truth he had achieved, the light shed by his historical imagination 
upon the subject. Better a plate partially fogged by excess of light than a 
picture almost invisible from under-exposure. A hundred pages with a 
hundred inaccuracies may yet contain more truth than a hundred pages 
containing no inaccuracies at all and nothing whose accuracy matters. 
Froude in his History of England wrote twelve long volumes in which 
almost every line adds some definite stroke to the picture, invites easy 
criticism if inaccurate and is impossible to defend by evasion. He worked 
upon huge masses of record material hardly touched before, especially in 
_ the Spanish archives at Simancas, almost wholly devoid of arrangement, in 
five languages and in some of the most difficult of all European hand- 
__ writings. He wrote on a subject and a period which had long excited and 
___ was still exciting the fiercest controversy on political, personal, national, 
_ above all religious and ecclesiastical grounds, a subject on which no dis- 
- coverable misstatement could well hope to pass unpilloried. He concen- 
- trated attention deliberately upon those aspects of his period which were 
of most directly controversial interest, leaving some important aspects 
such as the legal and constitutional history almost untouched—a gap which 
_ he was criticised for leaving, but which his critics and successors have not 
2. yet been able to fill. The light of his historical imagination made that 
__ period of English history live for English readers as no equally long period 
has ever been made to live before or since. Over this divisor his critics, so 
_ far as I can discover, have with all their efforts been able to place only a 
_ relatively insignificant number of relatively insignificant mistakes, in dis- 
_ covering which they have made some striking howlers of their own. The 
__ views which he expresses or implies, the glorification of strong men and 
strong measures, the condoning of cruelty and illegality, the justification of 
_ means by ends and of all things by the interest of the State, the con- 
clusions reached and judgments passed upon many questions of personal 
_ motive and personal conduct, are open to serious challenge and were ably 
- challenged by his earliest critics. But if his constitutional inaccuracy | 
is to remain a compulsory article in the creed of historical scholars, it is 
time that some constitutionally accurate scholar began to prove it. 
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SHERIDAN KNOWLES : 


The Early-Victorian Shakespeare 
By MALCOLM ELWIN 


IOGRAPHERS have missed a mine of wealth in neglecting to 


write the life of Sheridan Knowles. A man who was in turn 
player and playwright after serving in the militia and studying 


medicine, and, having attained an eminence in the theatre second © 
to none, could renounce the stage to become a popular Baptist preacher, — 
who was old enough to be acquainted with Cumberland and young enough ~ 
to be the earliest encourager of Edmund Gosse, who was the friend of | 


Hazlitt and familiar with nearly all the leading literary figures of the early 
nineteenth century, could not fail to afford a satisfactory subject for study 
and research. Knowles, however, unassuming, easy, and irresponsible, 


eee 
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was not fortunate in his personality, which impressed even his juniors, — 
who might have been expected to regard a person of his distinction with — 
respect akin to awe, only with a friendly affection for one who was ever a — 


bundle of good-humour and good-nature. Hazlitt alone of his seniors — 


seems to have had the acumen to perceive in the impulsive zmgénu the germ 


ae. 


-~ 


of genius which was to enable him to become the most distinguished — 


dramatist of four decades. The generosity and genuine warmth of his 
tribute in The Spirit of the Age to the young playwright, then enjoying 
only the first flush of success, displays in a pleasant light the individuality 


of the irascible critic, and he pays an unconscious compliment to the — 
equability of Knowles’ nature when he remarks : “‘ We have known him | 


almost from a child, and we must say he appears to us the same boy-poet 
that ever he was.” Lamb, on the other hand, lacking the insight and 


independent judgment of Hazlitt, regarded him with a condescension — 
apparently common to most of his contemporaries as “‘ a perfect specimen | 


of those fine spirits warm-soul’d Ireland sends ” and “ nothing further 
had the gift to espy.” 


His life, teeming with vicissitudes and variety, is the tale of “‘a good-— 


natured man.” Born in 1784, his ancestry was somewhat illustrious, his 
father being a grandson of that Dr. Sheridan who was Swift’s friend and 


a first-cousin of the author of The School for Scandal. James Knowles was 


a schoolmaster, who obtained some celebrity as a lexicographer, and his son 
received the first elements of education at his school in Cork before mi- 
grating to London with the rest of the family in 1793. He was a precocious 
boy, attempting a play besides verse when scarcely in his teens, and, when 
he was rewarded with the encouragement of Hazlitt, who introduced him 
to Lamb and Coleridge, he appeared likely to receive every advantage in 
his literary advancement. But, after his mother died in 1800, Knowles 
found himself unable to get on with his father’s second wife and left home, 
first serving in the militia and then studying medicine at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. Having qualified, he became resident vaccinator to the Jennerian 
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_ Society and occupied his leisure in writing short tragedies and acting in 
amateur theatricals. His enthusiasm for the theatre soon prevailed over his 
prudence and, with a sublime indifference to the security of a sinecure and 
_ supreme confidence in his ability as an actor, he resigned his appointment 
_ to appear as Hamlet at Crow Street, Dublin. Neither his manager nor 
_ the audience seems to have been unduly impressed by his performance, 
_ but Knowles, quite undismayed, immediately got married and joined the 
_ touring company of Andrew Cherry in the autumn of 1809. The leading 
_ man in this company was no less a person than Edmund Kean, for whom, 
though the possessor of all the personal attributes and professional ability 
which he himself lacked, Knowles conceived a friendly affection as well as 
an earnest admiration. With Kean for his inspiration, he wrote his first 
play, Leo, or the Gipsy, which was acted in 1810 with credit to the actor and 
profit to himself. : 

__ His position in the company, which may be determined by the fact 
_ that he was cast for the character of Rosencrantz to the Hamlet of Kean, 
_ who earned no more than two guineas a week, was far from a paying propo- 
sition, and he very soon again changed his profession by taking up teaching. 
His creative instinct inspired him to compose that frequently reprinted 
manual, The Elocutionist, the publication of which was attended by an 
invitation to offer himself for election to the post of first headmaster in 
_ English subjects under the Belfast Academical Institution, but he declined 
_ the appointment in favour of his father, contenting himself with the 
_ situation of assistant. Here he remained for three years until the dismissal 
_ of his father rendered his position no longer tenable and he removed to 
Glasgow. Early in 1815, however, his tragedy of Cazus Gracchus had been 
brought out at Belfast, and its success inspired Kean, whose name by that 
time was a household word, to suggest to Knowles a play on the subject of 
Virginius. 

__ Although working thirteen hours a day at his teaching, Knowles com- 
_ pleted the play in three months, but, even so, he was not quick enough, 
q stor by then Kean had accepted another piece on a similar subject. This 
apparent misfortune developed to his advantage, for, through the medium 
_ of a mutual friend, the tragedy was brought to the notice of Macready, 
- whose immediate acceptance of it began a connection which proved 
_ far more fortunate to the author than an association with the ill-starred 
- career of Kean could have done, and which continued unbroken until, in 
_ 1832, impatient at the delay in producing The Hunchback, Knowles 
_ demanded his manuscript from Macready and took it over to Charles 
_ Kemble at Covent Garden. The period of his professional partnership 
__ with Macready was probably the happiest as well as the most prosperous in 
his long life, and the actor-manager, who valued the intimacy of their 
_ friendship, has left a pleasant picture of him : 

j It might almost have been said of him, that he “ wore his heart upon his sleeve,” 
so unreserved and expansive was he in the expression of his feelings. His rough 
exterior would better convey the idea of the captain of a Berwick smack than that 
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of the poet who could conceive the virgin purity, the tenderness and grace of his — 
“sweet Virginia.” To a sensibility almost womanly, and an exuberant flow of 
boyish spirits, he united the most manly sentiments, ready courage, and con- 
scientious rectitude of purpose. The creature of impulse and sensitiveness, his { 
strong good sense, when brought to bear on his errors of precipitation, would © 
instantly correct them ; but his generous and too-confiding nature would occasion- ; 
ally betray him into embarrassments that tried his patience without adding to his — 
stock of experience. With all his genius his want of method in his affairs made 
the greater part of his life a struggle with pecuniary difficulties ; but even under 
the pinchings of poverty he would seek indemnity from the hard dealings of fortune 
in the little swarm of children that clustered round him, and would suggest comfort | 
‘ 


to their mother in the very cause of her anxiety, exclaiming, “ Look at them, 
Maria, are we not rich in these ? ” His heart was in his home, and with the greetings 
of friends and the plaudits of the theatre ringing in his ears, he was longing im 
patiently to return there. ' 


Macready relates more than one anecdote illustrative of his carelessness of 
formalities and his sincerity and fidelity in friendship, besides one of an 


; 
incident at a supper in a tavern, where Knowles entertained a few intimate ; 
“% 


friends, including Hazlitt and himself. He says : 


Hazlitt was a man whose conversation could not fail to arrest attention. He 
found in me a ready listener, and in the interest of our discussion became irritated 
by the boisterous boyish sallies of Knowles’s irrepressible spirits, rebuking him 
for his unseasonable interruptions, and, as one having authority, desiring him not 
to “‘ play the fool.” The poet was in truth a very child of nature, and Hazlitt, 
who knew him well, treated him as such. 


His fortunes being improved by his stage successes, Knowles took 
up journalism and lecturing on oratory and drama, but when he left 
Macready for Kemble, he was again tempted to test his ability as an actor. 
He continued to appear in those of his own plays, the performing rights of 
which were not the property of Macready, till 1843, even completing one 
fairly successful tour in America. In 1840, his wife died, and four years 
later, professing himself to have lived hitherto ‘‘ without God and without 
hope of the world,” he renounced the stage and gave himself to religion. 
Apparently he did not consider the novel a form of fiction so ungodly as ~ 
the drama, for when he discovered his income depleted by his quixotic 
attempt to discharge his father’s debts, he published a couple of novels — 
besides contributing short stories to magazines. In 1848, he was granted 
a Civil List pension of two hundred pounds. He was an original member of 
the committee formed for the purchase of Shakespeare’s birthplace, and, 
the purchase completed, was offered the custodianship, But he was now 
far gone in religious fervour. He published two works of theological — 
controversy, denounced Roman Catholicism, and attacked Cardinal 
Wiseman on the question of transubstantiation. i. 

_But though Knowles became a fanatical enthusiast, he was never a 
bigot. According to Westland Marston, who thought his theology seemed 
“‘a shade too Calvinistic,” he still retained some of “‘ his old yearning for — 
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the theatre,” for “ he was debating the question of producing one or two 
more of his plays then in MS., with a touching wish to hear from others 
that there was nothing in his doing so inconsistent with his strict Christian 
profession,” and he could hardly credit that the names of Hamlet and Fal- 
staff and Prospero meant nothing to little Edmund Gosse, who declared 
“it was from Sheridan Knowles’s lips that I first heard fall the name of 
Shakespeare.” It was two years before the dramatist’s death, which 
_ occurred at Torquay, in November, 1862, that 
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one day when fortunately I was alone, I was accosted by an old gentleman, dressed 
as a dissenting minister. He was pleased with my replies, and he presently made 
it a habit to be taking his constitutional when I was likely to be on the high road. 
We became great friends, and he took me at last to his house, a very modest place, 
where to my great amazement, there hung in the dining-room, two large portraits, 
one of a man, the other of a woman, in extravagant fancy dress. My old friend 
told me that the former was a picture of himself as he had appeared, “ long ago, 
in my unconverted days, on the stage.” 


os I was so ignorant as not to have the slightest conception of what was meant 
by the stage, and he explained to me that he had been an actor and a poet, before 
the Lord had opened his eyes to better things. I knew nothing about actors, but 
"poets were already the objects of my veneration. My friend was the first poet I 
i _ had ever seen. He was no less a person than James Sheridan Knowles, the famous 


author of Virginius and The Hunchback, who had become a Baptist minister in his 
old age. When, at home, I mentioned this acquaintance, it awakened no interest. 
I believe that my Father had never heard, or never noticed, the name of one who 
had been by far the most eminent English playwright of that age. 


There were hundreds of other householders as ignorant as Philip Gosse 
in an age when the stage had sunk to such depths of disrepute as it had 
never plumbed even in the day of Jeremy Collier and, when Knowles died, 
there was hardly a voice heard raised in lamentation at the passing of the 
_ playwright. i ! 

_ This neglect infected his work, and critics of a subsequent generation, 
_ knowing nothing of the man except that he was the greatest dramatist in 
_ the drama’s most barren period, carelessly condemned him on the assump- 
tion that he must have contributed to the sterile state of the contemporary 
_ stage. They argue that he would never have been celebrated in his own 
lifetime if there had been a single capable competitor to vie with him. The 
late William Archer, while acknowledging Knowles as “ incontestably 
_ the leading playwright of the period,” asserted that he knew of “ few men 
- who have made any considerable success on the stage with less genuine 
talent to account for it,” and that “ several abler men ” were then writing 
plays, ‘‘ Milman, Shiel, Procter (Barry Cornwall), Gerald Griffin, and (a 
little later) Talfourd.”’ The flagrant injustice of this baseless assertion 1s 
apparent. Milman, an able historian, wrote one mediocre melodrama, 
_ Shiel, a competent colleague of O’Connell’s, never enjoyed more than a 
transient theatrical triumph, Procter lives only as the biographer of Lamb, 
_ Griffin had no stage success whatever, and ‘Talfourd, the author of Jon, 
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finds fame on the sole foundation of that single drama. With these names, 


Archer establishes the identity of Knowles’s humble rivals and enables us — 


to gauge at a glance his predominance in the period in which he wrote. 


In confirmation may be quoted contemporary opinion. Hazlitt, in 1825, 


accepted Knowles as “‘ the first tragic writer of the age ” ; Horne, nineteen 
years later, acknowledged him to be “ at the head of the acted dramatists.” 


In 1855, according to the Observer, he was still “the most successful 


dramatist of the present day,” and, as late as 1872, Dutton Cook accounted | 


Virginius, though half a century old, “the most popular of modern 
tragedies.” A dramatist whose work endured so long the attack of time 
we cannot afford to neglect ; if he did not possess “‘ genuine talent,” he 
must at least have possessed some mysterious merit. 

After the deaths of Holcroft and Cumberland, almost everybody, 
Byron, Beddoes, Coleridge, who produced a play of higher quality than 
the farces of O’Keeffe and the innumerable imitations of Kotzebue, dabbled 


a 
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in the drama as a hobby before the advent of Sheridan Knowles. The latter 


needed money and so could not afford to assume, like Byron, an attitude - 
of contemptuous indifference to the practical stage ; he had been an actor — 


by profession and consequently appreciated the requirements of the 
theatre. He aimed at popularity and profit, and while his enthusiasm for 
the Elizabethans was as emphatic as that of any contemporary, he did 
not allow it to excite him to exuberance or excess of archaic artificiality, 
blinding him to technical detail and popular demands. Consequently, 
Bulwer Lytton detected in Lamb’s John Wooduill “‘ almost every defect 
that a drama can have,” while remarking that “‘ the plays of Mr. Knowles, 


though at one time overlauded by the critics, and somewhat perhaps dis- 
figured by imitations of the elder dramatists, testify considerable mastery — 
of effect, and, with the exception of Victor Hugo’s chef-d’oeuvres, are 


undeniably superior to the contemporaneous dramas of France.” 


Lytton is careful to qualify the candour of his criticism. Knowles 
may have imitated the Elizabethans but he did not consistently copy them. — 
Virginius, his first play to be performed in London, is not, as Mr. Chance 


Newton asserts, “ adapted from an Elizabethan work,” any more than 
Schiller’s Don Carlos is adapted from Alfieri’s Filippo. Just as Schiller 
augmented and intensified the importance of Posa at the expense of 
Philip and Carlos, so Knowles concentrated on Virginius in place of 
Appius. Webster’s fhe is a tremendous tragic conception beside 
whose stately stature the Appius of Knowles, a lay figure, an unprincipled 
villain modelled on melodramatic lines, dwindles to a dwarf’s insignificance. 


In language, too, Knowles is immeasurably inferior to Webster. Apart 


from occasional chance phrases and isolated passages, he has no ear for the 


music of verbal melody ; though capable of exquisite conception, he is not — 


possessed of the poetic faculty. In no sense, however, does he call for com- 
parison with the Elizabethan, for two dramas so dissimilar upon the same 
subject could scarcely be conceived. Heroic dignity pervades Webster’s 
personalities and the emotions are those of majesty ; Knowles follows in the 
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footsteps of Otway and Rowe, rendering his characters familiar and 
essentially human. The contrast in the openings of the two plays serves as 
_ sufficient illustration of the dissimilarity of treatment, Webster concen- 
_ trating on conveying an accurate estimate of the character of Appius by 
_ €xposing his political cunning and exhibiting him in his public capacity, 
‘ while Knowles takes us into the bosom of a family, showing a father smiling 
_ on the simple love of his daughter and approving her choice of a husband. 
__ Webster is heroic where Knowles is human ; it may be said that the secret 
_ of the success of Knowles, which Archer confessed his inability to dis- 
_ cover, lay in this happy humanising of the heroic species while yet up- 
_ holding its dignity, an accomplishment achieved by Otway before him but 
bungled by the eighteenth-century tragic writers, who invariably degraded 
_ the dignity of their characters by an excess of sentiment. 
Virginius is the only drama founded on the fable which exalts that 
__ character to an eminence above the heads of Appius and Virginia. Webster, 
___ as might be expected of the author of The Duchess of Malfi and The White 
_ Devil, endowed his drama with an awful horror, but Knowles, dwelling 
_ neither upon the lust of Appius nor the anguish of the maiden, evoked 
__ passion from the pathos and pity surrounding the situation of the outraged 
_ parent. The scene where the latter receives news of the pander’s claim 1s a 
___ revelation of natural emotion : 
Luc. : He has claim’d Virginia. 
VirGINIUs : Claim’d her !—Claim’d her !— 
On what pretence ? 
Lc. : He says she is the child 
Of a slave of his, who sold her to thy wife. 
VirGINIus : Go on, you see I’m calm. 
Luc. : He seized her in 
The school, and dragg’d her to the Forum, where 
Appius was giving judgment. 
VirGINIUs : Dragg’d her to 
The Forum ! Well! I told you, Lucius, 
I would be patient. 
UG; Numitorius there 
Confronted him. 
Vircinius : Did he not strike him dead ?— 
True, true, I know it was in presence of 
The decemvir.—O ! had I confronted him !— 
Well ? well ? The issue ?—Well ?—O’erleap all else, 
And light upon the issue ! Where is she ? 
Luc. : I was despatch’d to fetch thee, ere I could learn. 
Vircinius : The claim of Claudius, Appius’ client—Ha ! 
I see the master cloud !—This ragged one, 
That lowers before, moves only in subservience 
To the ascendant of the other—Jove, 
With its own mischief break it and disperse it, 
And that be all the ruin! Patience ! Prudence ! 
Nay, prudence, but no patiénce. Come !—A slave— 
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Dragg’d through the streets in open day ! My child ! 
My daughter ! my fair daughter, in the eyes 
Of Rome! O, I’ll be patient !—Come !—The essence 
Of my best blood in the free common ear 
Condemn’d as vile !—O, I’ll be patient !—Come ! 
O, they shall wonder—I will be so patient ! 
[Vircinius rushes out, followed by Luctus. 


The discovery of Appius’ wickedness and its effect upon Virginius has an 

even more impressive dramatic intensity than the similar disillusion of — 
Jaffier at the hands of Priuli, for, while Otway’s hero is depicted as a — 
disinterested young idealist, innocent of the possibilities of human perfidy, — 
Virginius appears as a mature man of the world who already resents the — 
agerandisement of Appius, being “ not pleased when a patrician bends — 
his head to a plebeian’s girdle ”’ and disgusted with a democracy which had ~ 
elected an aristocrat to a position of authority. 

Macready, who graphically relates in his diary the circumstances of his — 
acceptance of the tragedy, the lukewarm dubiousness with which he ~ 
began to peruse it lest he offended a friend, and the enthusiasm inspired 4 
by the perusal, celebrated the first sensational success of his career as : 
Virginius, a part which remained in his repertory for the rest of his theatrical 
life, and then, as Mr. Chance Newton recollects, became “ one of Phelps’s 
most impressive, vivid stage-studies.” It was natural, therefore, that he 
should be the producer and principal performer of the author’s next two 
plays, Caius Gracchus and William Tell, even had he not expressed for 
Virginius an enthusiasm so excessive as to exclaim that “the star of 
Alfieri’s genius looks pale on this subject before the lustre of that of 
Knowles.’’ Gracchus appeared at Drury Lane some three years after the 
début of Virginius, et Tell about eighteen months later, in 1825. The — 
former succeeded on its presentation, though it was soon taken off on 
account of “the discreditable interposition of the stage-manager,” but, 
as Macready admitted, it is “ not one of the best from the gifted author’s 
pen,” for “among scenes of striking power, pathetic situations, and 
bursts of heroic passion, there is great inequality.” The human note, 
which everywhere echoes in Virginius, is sounded solely in the scenes 
where the hero is shown in the society of his wife and mother, the dominant 
tone of the tragedy being purely political. The action is stilted and some- | 
what stertorous, giving vent intermittently at intervals like the gushing of 
a tap too violently turned on, too much time being taken up by the bicker- 
ings of members of the mob and the sententious sentiments of other sub- 
ordinate characters. , 

In Caius Gracchus, far more than to Webster in Virginius, Knowles is 
indebted to Shakespeare. The patriotic Caius is modelled in the same 
mould as Coriolanus and his mother is manifestly marked with the die of © 
Volumnia. The creations of Cornelia and Licinia, the mother and the wife - 
of the hero, the one majestic, heroic, stoical in her attitude to duty, stately, 
stern, steadfast, and resolute in her fortitude, the other human and womanly, 
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__ wrapped in her devotion to husband and child, sublimely careless of public 
_ affairs, of glory and aggrandisement, caring only for the happiness of hearth 
and home, are the most interesting features of the play in regard to the 
_ artistic development of a dramatist who was afterwards celebrated for 
his admirable treatment of women. The scene in which they are introduced 
is masterly, for in a few short sentences we are shown their respective 
temperaments. Possibly nowhere is the truth of Hazlitt’s remark that “ all 
his dialogue tends to action” better exemplified than in this scene, for 
_Licinia, entering as “ the happiest wife in Rome,” is first filled with fore- 
_ boding by Cornelia’s reticence and finally plunged into sadness by the 
_ sudden departure of her husband. Her argument with her mother over the 
embroidery, she vainly demanding that her mind be set at rest concerning 
_ Caius while Cornelia comments on her skill with the needle, is an admirable 
__ dramatic device. 
__ This play was written before the appearance of Virginius, having 
_ been brought out at Belfast as early as 1815, and, though it was revised for 
- representation by Macready, it is evidently inferior to the more mature 
_ production. Nevertheless, it is unnecessary to look beyond for ample 
- reason to refute the remarks of those who would deny to Knowles a deft 
_ dexterity in dramatic artistry. The scene between Caius and Cornelia, 
__ where the latter would dissuade her son from sallying forth to the public 
__ assembly for the purpose of vindicating his legislation as tribune, must 
have delighted the heart of the actor capable of achieving an appreciable 
effect with such apt material. That Macready appreciated the emotional 
_ value of this moment is witnessed by his quotation of Caius’s speech in 
reply to his mother’s pessimism, a magnificent sample of heroic rhetoric : 
And should I therefore sink with the base times ? 
What, Mother, what ? Are the gods also base ? 
Is virtue base ? Is honour sunk ? Is manhood 
A thing contemptible, not fit to be 
Maintain’d ? Remember you Messina, Mother ? 
Once from its promontory we beheld 
A galley in a storm ; and, as the bark ' 
Approach’d the fatal shore, could well discern 
The features of the crew with horror all 
Aghast, save one. Alone he strove to guide 
The prow, erect amidst the horrid war 
Of wind and waters raging. With one hand 
He ruled the hopeless helm ; the other strain’d 
The fragment of a shiver’d sail ; his brow 
The while bent proudly on the scowling surge, 
At which he scowl’d again. The vessel struck ! 
One man alone bestrode the wave, and rode 
The foaming courser safe ——’T was he, the same ! 
You clasp’d your Caius in your arms, and cried, _ 
“ Look, look, my son ! the brave man ne’er despairs, 
And lives where cowards die !”’ I would but make 
Due profit of your lesson. 
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The heroic note is sounded high in Caius Gracchus, but it is§not so — 
happily blended with that humanity of tone which distinguishes Virginius. — 
The familiar intimacy is, however, intensified in Wiliam Tell, andthe — 
description of the domestic relations of Tell and his family is so realistic — 
as to sap some of the interest in the political situation which supplies the — 
theme of the action. From the stolid stoicism of Tell and young Albert, — 
Knowles derives potent dramatic material, but it is in the character of ~ 
Emma that he reveals his unerring insight into human instinct. The heart 
of the mother is laid bare to the curious eye in her words, when she ob- 
serves her son’s approach to the era of manhood : j 


Why should my heart sink ? ’tis for this we rear them ! 
Cherish their tiny limbs ; pine if a thorn 

But mar their tender skin ; gather them to us i 
Closer than miser hugs his bag of gold ; : 
Bear more for them than slave, who makes his flesh 
A casket for the rich purloinéd gem— 

To send them forth into a wintry world 

To brave its flaws and tempests !—They must go ; 
Far better, then, they go with hearty will ! 

Be that my consolation.—Nestling as 

He is, he is the making of a bird 

Will own no cowering wing. "Iwas fine—’T was fine 
To see my eaglet, on the verge o’ the nest,, 

Ruffling himself at sight of the huge gulf 

He feels anon he’ll have the wing to soar ! 
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This passage has surely the quality of durability. ‘The emotions of many a 
mother might thus find expression. ! 
The diabolical Gesler and the dire plight of the down-trodden Swiss — 
belong, however, to the realm of melodrama. The atmosphere is hectic — 
and Ale the lights illuminating character and motive are too lurid, 
and the personifications of virtue and villainy exuberantly pronounced. 
Horne affected to find in all the dramatist’s early work the paraphernalia — 
of the professional playwright, ‘“‘ shows, battles, bustle, antiquated phrase- 
ology, vapid imitations of obsolete humours, and altogether a barbarous 
medley of the traditionary and commonplace tricks of the theatre.” It is 
not easy to see how these are utilised to excess in Gracchus, and still less so _ 
in Virginius, but Tell is distinctly designed to please the pit. The scene 5 
where Sarnem commands the citizens to bow before the cap of Gesler, : 
succeeded by the insolent bravado of Michael, the impetuous wrath of 
Tell, and the craven cowardice of the Austrian men-at-arms, is calculated 
to create a fever in the fetid brain of an impressionable audience and excite 
it to an ecstasy of indignation when Tell is ultimately arrested. The comic — 
element is of the kind which has no home in tragedy. The character of 
Michael, the Swiss Junius Brutus, is cleverly conceived, but his share 
in the action is extraneous to the plot and involves the introduction of — 
several supernumeraries, augmenting the array of dramatis personae and | 
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distending the body of the play in a manner which serves solely to impede 
the action. His scene with Agnes savours strongly of low comedy. It 
affords no comic relief in the sense that the porter in Macbeth and Lee’s 
Vinditius in Lucius Junius Brutus fulfil that function ; it is an incongruous 
interlude, introduced without due consideration for taste and fitness. 

In Alfred the Great, though this low comic relief is absent, the essence 
of popular melodrama is present. It is evident in Edric’s entrance to claim 
Ina just as she and Oswith have arrived at an understanding, and again in 


the disguise of Alfred and the discovery of his identity to his soldiers, 


while, though the parting of Elswith from Alfred in the Danish camp 
plumbs the depths of true tragedy, the traitor Edric’s recognition of his 
king in the disguised bard again smacks of melodrama. But, though he so 


_ frequently stoops to melodrama for dramatic effect, Knowles preserves 


a regard for dramatic artistry. In the case of the duel between Oswith and 
Edric for the heroine’s hand, he avoids the spectacular show usual in such 
surroundings and the inevitable pathetic effect of a contest between two 


_ actors inept in the use of the sword by causing the encounter to take place 


_ behind the scenes, according to classical tradition, the whole affair being 


2 described in a speech by Alfred, and the defeated Edric’s soliloquy on 
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further villainy supplies the third act with one of the author’s customary 


impressive curtains. The catastrophe, following swiftly on Alfred’s exhor- 
tation to the Saxons, has the gusto and vigour of a Wagner finale, while the 


_ character of Guthrum is deftly delineated, providing more scope for acting 


talent than any other part in the piece. His susceptibility to affection, his 


_ stern devotion to duty, and the innate nobility of his nature are vividly 


illustrated by his fluctuating emotions, as in the tense scene where Ina 
pleads for her lover’s life and in that glimpse of him, truly Websterian 
in wracking despair, sorrowing in the tent of his distracted daughter : 


Guth. : I thought myself a father ! 
I thought as never father loved his child 
I loved my Ina! ’I'was my pride to show it ; 
Yea, even when she ruled me like a child ! 
I used to think that of my fiercest mood 
She was the mistress, from my wildest flight 
Could call me down, but lit my eye upon her, 
As the loved lure the falcon !—and I’ve killed her ! 
I’m not a father !—No, I never loved her 
But as a child, a toy ! Come, show her to me ! 
Undraw the curtain ! He that makes a corse 
Of what he loves, may sure be flint enough 
To look upon’t. 
Epitu undraws the curtain, and INA 1s discovered 
sitting in a state of fixed abstraction. 


Leave us to ourselves. EDITH goes out. 
Why, ’tis enough to make the sickly heart 
Break out in laughter, when the very work 
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Our eyes could weep them tearless at, our hands 
May boast the making of ! 
[Approaches, and sits down beside her. 
My Ina! Ina !— / 
My child ! you’ll speak to me ?—What, are you ill ? 
How feel you ?—You look well !—There, my own girl, 
Lie in your father’s bosom !—Speak to him ! 
What say’st thou, sweet ?>—Wast not about to speak ? 
Thou wast. Go on, go on !—Speak to me—Ina ; 
Or I’ll go mad !—Dost hear >—On my knees, 
I pray you speak to me !—Now, this is wilful ! 
Away !—You but dissemble !—’Tis put on !— 
For shame, for shame ! You’ve seen my eyes in tears ! 
You’ve seen my knees upon the ground !—You know 
It is your father—your old father, and 
You’ll not speak to him !—Think you he can’t see ? 
Why, anyone could do’t! To fix the eye 
And keep the visage motionless, and sit 
As you were riveted to your seat ! A child 
Were scant of wit that lack’d such obvious power— 
Of simulation ! I renounce you, Ina !— [Going. 
Will you not speak to me, my child ? Speak to me! [Returns. 
A word—a whisper—anything !—a sign— 
To show me that you are not worse than dead— 
Alive, and just the same ! I can be rash ! 
I can give way to fury !—I will try 
If life be in thy heart ! 
[Draws his dagger, and rushes up to her. 


Knowles was adept in plumbing the depths of pathos. He had a faculty 


for the revelation of mental agony. In The Daughter, a tragedy appro-— 


_priately set amongst the desolate rocks of the Cornish coast, what excruciat- 
ing power is in the scenes between father and daughter after the latter has 
been deceived into giving damning evidence against him, he incensed by 
the belief that his beloved child has falsely sworn away his life, she in 


anguish at her action and his accusations, yet unable to deny the apparent — 
evidence of her senses that he is both a murderer and a hypocrite ! The ~ 


tremendous tragic irony of this scene surmounts the summit of a tragedy 
which, for gloom and grimness, assimilates the aspect of a craggy wilder- 
ness. The sheer horror of the piece probably despoiled it of the measure of 
success enjoyed by many inferior plays. 


The Hunchback was the author’s first departure from the category of 


tragedy or tragic melodrama. It is usually called a comedy, but may be 
more accurately termed a tragi-comedy, for the emotional scenes attendant 


upon Julia’s betrothal to the earl, threatening to thwart the consummation — 
of her love for Clifford, monopolise the central interest of the drama. — 
The plot was the progenitor of innumerable novelettes for nursemaids. — 


The country girl becomes infatuated with the town, her lover conceives 
that she is enamoured only of his title and social position, he conveniently 
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| loses his fortune, and the girl’s guardian, a hunchback, thereupon betroths 


her to an earl ; everybody is then unhappy till, on the eve of the detested 


| marriage, the hunchback declares himself the rightful earl and father of 
_ the heroine, unites the happy pair, and transports all from misery to 
_ happiness. The improbability of all this was laboriously explained by the 
_ writer of an article appearing in Blackwood just after Knowles’s death— 
_ of Walter’s decision to deny himself the due enjoyment of his rights on 
_ account of his sensitive self-consciousness of physical deformity, and of 
__ his love for Julia, for whom his affection is so tender that he conceals the 
_ fact of his paternity lest she should hate him for his humped back, while 
_ he can yet propose her as a possible match to Clifford, with whom his 
_ acquaintance is of the most casual kind. 


Few of our comedies since the time of Congreve, however, will success- 


_ fully sustain a close examination of motives. The prolonged popularity 


of The Hunchback from the days when Fanny Kemble and Ellen Tree 


_ appeared as Julia to the most recent revivals with Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
and Ada Rehan in the réle. is due, not only to the essentially feminine 


character of the attractive heroine, but to the excellence of most of the 
scenes. and much of the dialogue. 
This was Knowles’s favourite play. He considered Julia the finest 


_of his heroines and proudly declared when discussing the character 
_ that “ not only was the house in tears, but Fanny Kemble and Mrs. Charles 


Kean wept both during rehearsal and performance.”’ Knowles might well 


_ be proud of this tribute to the emotional power of his play, especially in the 
_ case of Fanny Kemble, who was an artist by accident rather than inspiration, 


but it connotes no compliment to the comic spirit of the piece. Indeed, it 
is fair to say, in spite of the several fine scenes in The Hunchback and the 
brilliant triumph of The Love-Chase, that Knowles had no conspicuous 
talent for comedy. He had small sense of humour. He was incapable of 


- flippancy, of fashioning smart dialogue from trivialities, of banishing 


emotion and sentiment from his scheme. As Hazlitt observed, “his heart 
dictates to his head.’”? Moreover, Horne’s indictment of his introduction 
of “ antiquated phraseology ”’ and “‘ vapid imitations of obsolete humours ” 


_ is true of his later comedies. The Beggar of Bethnal Green is absolutely 
_ archaic: it might have been written in the age in which the action takes 


(79 


place. Occasionally his imitations are virile rather than “ vapid,” as in 
the case of Constance, who is a more attractive hoyden than any of Van- 
brugh’s school. The Widow Green, too, is a stimulating character. In- 
ordinately vain of her buxom charms, supreme in self-satisfaction, affected, 
foolish, forward, and fond of flattery, she is a worthy descendant of the 


-Flippants and Plyants of the golden age. But these are women, and 
-Knowles’s women are ever entertaining. The Wife, which was honoured 


with a prologue and epilogue by Charles Lamb, is saved from sterility by 


_ the character of Mariana, the feminine element monopolises the merit of 
The Love-Chase, and Love is sustained by the solitary beauty of the countess. 


- Both Hazlitt and Horne suggest that the secret of Knowles’s success lay 
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in his humanity of outlook. According to the former, he was an illiterate 
man ; he had “ hardly read a poem or a play, or seen anything of the 
world.” Though the scenes of several of his plays are set in Germany, It 1s © 
unlikely that he was more familiar with that country than was Shakespeare ~ 
with Venice or Verona. Probably he knew no more of Schiller than a 
second-hand acquaintance acquired from the translations of writers like 
Benjamin Thompson and the conversation of his colleagues and friends. 
Yet he reveals a similar humanity and liberality of ideas to that for which 
the great German poet is remarkable. He evinces a passion for justice and 
a predilection for espousing the cause of the under-dog only less potent 
than those of Mr. Galsworthy. He loves to exalt the excellences of the 
disinterested patriot, such as Tell and Gracchus, he is happy to see merit — 
rewarded, as with Oswith and Huon, he can rarely refrain from expressing 
his enthusiasm, as in the epithalamium on justice at the end of Alfred the 
Great. How different is the part played by Joseph in The Maid of Marten-_ 
dorpt from that of Shylock and his countless successors |! Yet it was not © 
many years since Scott drew his Jew in Ivanhoe, though the time for the © 
rise of Disraeli was imminent. Illiterate as he was, Knowles’s inspiration — 
was the more spontaneous, and he may be forgiven for that lack of restraint 
born of sophisticated thought and such righteous indignation, giving vent — 
to an unbridled desire for vengeance, as prompted him to write the some- 

what superfluous last act of Virginius as much for Appius to receive retri- — 
bution as for Macready to be allowed full scope for his tragic powers. } 
Just as Dickens was an uneducated novelist, Knowles was an uneducated 

dramatist. His genius was irregular, as Bagehot found that of Dickens ; 
he is prone to the same faults, of carrying sentiment to excess and exaggerat- _ 


ing pathos ; but he had a sincere love of humanity and interpreted the 
dictates of his heart. 
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_JANE AUSTEN AND HER PUBLISHERS 


By R. W. CHAPMAN 


PECULATION on this topic has been mostly directed to Miss 
Austen’s early and abortive attempts, and has rather neglected the 
ascertainable particulars of her later achievement. Only two pub- 
lishers actually produced her books—Mr. Thomas Egerton of the 
Military Library in Whitehall, whose personality remains obscure, and 
Mr. John Murray, who is beyond criticism, though it will be seen that Jane 
Austen was irreverent. 
| It is well known that her early experience had been unfortunate. When 
__ she was two-and-twenty her father offered to Cadell First Impressions, the 
original draft of Pride and Prejudice, but Cadell had no curiosity to see the 
manuscript, though he had been told it was about the length of Evelina. 
Some five years later, in 1803, Susan, the original draft of Northanger 
Abbey, was sold to a London publisher, Crosbie, for £10. But publication 
did not ensue, and in 1809 the authoress (using an assumed name) learned 
_ that £10 would redeem the manuscript. The psychology of this publisher 
has been acutely analysed by Mr. Michael Sadleir in his introduction to 
Northanger Abbey in the World’s Classics, and need not here concern us. 
When, in 1810 or 1811, Miss Austen decided to make another effort, she 
_ felt rich enough and rash enough to adventure publication at her proper 
_risk ; and thereafter—with one lamentable exception—she alienated no 
- copyright, though she seems to have changed from publication on com- 
- mission with Egerton to profit-sharing with John Murray. 
t What follows is in the main a statistical inquiry, though not devoid of 
entertainment. We must start from the known facts of the editions pub- 
lished in Jane Austen’s lifetime : 
; Sense and Sensibility. Nov., 1811. 3 vols., 15s. Egerton. 
. Second edition. Nov., 1813. 3 vols. Egerton. 
Pride and Prejudice. Jan., 1813. 3 vols., 18s. Egerton. 
. Second edition. 1813. 3 vols. Egerton. 
. Third edition. 1817. 2 vols. Egerton. 
Mansfield Park. May, 1814. 3 vols., 18s. Egerton. 
. Second edition. 1816. 3 vols. Murray. 
Emma. Dec., 1815. 3 volts., 21s. Murray. 
(Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, posthumous, 1818. 4 vols., 24s. Murray). 


We may first ask how many copies were printed ; and for this there is some 
direct evidence. When Miss Austen was in negotiation for the publication 
of Emma, her brother Henry (who always acted as her literary agent) 
dictated the following letter (October 1815) to Mr. John Murray (Life and 
Letters, by W. A. and R. A. Austen-Leigh, 1913, p. 310) : 

eee illness has confined me to my bed ever since I received yours of ye 1 5th. 
I cannot yet hold a pen, and employ an amanuensis. ‘The politeness and perspicuity 
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of your letter equally claim my earliest exertion. Your official opinion of the merits _ 
of Emma is very valuable and satisfactory. Though I venture to differ occasionally — 
from your critique, yet I assure you the quantum of your commendation rather — 


exceeds than falls short of the author’s expectation and my own. The terms you 
offer are so very inferior to what we had expected that I am apprehensive of having 
made some great error in my arithmetical calculation. On the subject of the expence 
and profit of publishing you must be much better informed than I am, but docu- 
ments in my possession appear to prove that the sum offered by you for the copy- 
right of Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield Park, and Emma is not equal to the money 


which my sister has actually cleared by one very moderate edition of Mansfield — 
Park ;—(you yourself expressed astonishment that so small an edition of such a_ 
work should have been sent into the world)—and a still smaller one of Sense and 


Sensibility. 
The late Sir John} Murray told the authors of the Life that 2,000 were 
printed of Emma. This, with Henry Austen’s letter, furnishes a clue to the 


number printed of Sense and Sensibility and of Mansfield Park. Mr, — 


Geoffrey Keynes in his recent Bibliography of Fane Austen conjectures that 
Sense and Sensibility was 750, or 1,000 at most, Mansfield Park 1,250 or 
1,500. These figures are based not only on the evidence just quoted, but 


also on Mr. Keynes’s intimate knowledge of the comparative frequency of _ 


the books to-day. 
The amount of Mr. Murray’s offer is known. Jane Austen, then staying 


with her brother in Hans Place, wrote to her sister on 17 October : 
Mr. Murray’s letter is come. He is a rogue of course, but a civil one. He offers 


£450 but wants to have the copyright of M.P. and S.S. included. It will end in my © 


publishing for myself I daresay. He sends more praise however than I expected. 
It is an amusing letter. You shall see it. : 


I daresay was a more confident expression in Miss Austen’s time than it is 
to-day ; it means, “ I have little doubt.” But in the end she probably did 
not settle to publish “ for herself.”” On the other hand she did not sell the 
copyright of M.P. and S.S.; and later we hear of the “ first profits ” of 


Emma, which makes it likely that the book was published under a profit- 


sharing agreement. 


\ 
But to return to previous history. We know (from Miss Austen herself, | 


see below) that the profit from the first edition of Sense and Sensibility was 
£140. If, therefore, we accept Henry Austen’s statement, we must suppose 


that the first edition of Mansfield Park yielded more than £310. This 


problem has three factors : 

1. M.P. is longer by a quarter than S.S.. But the difference of 3s. in 
the price would perhaps more than compensate for the higher cost of 
printing. ? 


2. The terms may have been better. Henry Austen was no doubt a 


skilful negotiator, and his sister was in a stronger position after than before 
the success of her first two ventures. But I do not imagine that ‘‘ com- 
mission terms ” admitted any great variation ; the publisher’s commission 
at its highest was no doubt what would now seem absurdly low. 


met 
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3. The number printed. If we take Mr. Keynes’s lower figure of 750 for 
__ S.and S. and his lower figure of 1,250 for M.P. (Mr. Murray’s “ surprise ”’ 
Hi inclines me to prefer 1,250 to 1,500, which is not so contemptibly lower 
than his own 2,000), and assume that the first 750 of M.P. brought the 
author £140, or say £160, then the remaining 500 would bring more in 
proportion, since the prime cost of composition had already been wiped 
out. There is thus no difficulty in believing that the total yield of M.P. 
was as much as £320. (The gain from printing a larger number would be 
relatively less than to-day, composition being much cheaper and paper 
relatively much dearer. It would however be substantial.) 

_Examination of printers’ bills of the period, and knowledge of normal 
discounts and commission, would of course convert these guesses into 
virtual certainties. But the material for such inquiries is as yet hardly 
accessible. Meanwhile another piece of evidence lies ready to our hand. 
A note is preserved which Miss Austen made in the last months of her life: 


Profits of my Novels, over and above the {600 in the Navy Fives 


‘ 
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4. Residue from the 1st Edit. of Mansfield Park, 1 - — 
$: remaining in Henrietta St—March, 1816 H 
4° Recd. from Egerton, on 2d. Edit. of Sense & S. 2 15 — 
March, 1816 
+ Feb. 21, } First Profits of Emma 38 18 — 
is 1817 

3 March 7 } From Egerton—2d.Edit.S.@ S. 19 13 — 

1817 i 


_ Delightful to know that Miss Jane Austen, whose father had left very 
little, and who felt so keenly the dependent helplessness of poor and aging 
_ spinsters, lived to be mistress of £600 in the Navy Fives. Let us indulge 
' our curiosity to learn where it came from. We shall see that Pride and 
Prejudice brought the author {110 and no more. Sense and Sensibility 
(the first edition) brought £140. Add £320 for Mansfield Park (the first 
_ edition), and we get to £570. We do not know the date of this investment, 
but it is clear that it included nothing derived from Emma. 'The second 
edition of Mansfield Park was published later (1816), and therefore may 
also be excluded. There remains the second edition of S. and S., published 
late in 1813. Egerton rendered his account, it seems, annually in March, 
and it seems likely that the first payment on this account was in March, 
1815, and was about £30. ad 
We may now return to Egerton and the earlier days. Writing on 3 July, 
_ 1813, Jane Austen told her brother Frank : 
You will be glad to hear that every Copy of S. & S. is sold and that it has brought 
me £140 besides the Copyright, if that shd. ever be of any value. I have now 
therefore written myself into £250—which only makes me long for more. 


z _ The authors of the Life and Letters knew (on other grounds) that Pride 
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and Prejudice was sold outright, and inferred that it was sold for £110. 
In my edition of the novel I guessed that the sum was actually a hundred 
guineas. But {110 is right. In the unpublished letter of 29 November, 
1813, to Martha Lloyd, sold at Sotheby’s on 17 April, 1930, Jane Austen 
wrote : 

P. & P.is sold. Egerton gives £110 for it. I would rather have had £150 but we 


— 
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could not both be pleased, and I am not at all surprised that he should not chuse ~ 


to hazard so much. Its being sold will, I hope, be a great saving of trouble to — 


Henry, and therefore must be welcome to me. 


She knew she was being cheated. But she doubtless did not know how good - 
a bargain Egerton had made. The £150 which she seems to have asked was 


a very moderate demand in view of the (realized) return from S. and S.;_ 


and she can hardly have thought the “hazard” great. Still, Egerton 


found the money, and Henry was saved trouble ; and Jane made the best _ 


of it. But she did not make such a mistake again. 


Our next information comes from the letters of September, October and ~ 


November, 1813 : 

25 Sept. There is to be a 2d. Edition of S. & S. Egerton advises it. 
Note “ advises.” Egerton is still taking no risk himself ; he advises his 
client to make the venture. 


11 Oct. I dined upon Goose yesterday, which I hope will secure a good Sale of 
my 2d. Edition. 


S. and S., clearly. J. A. had no interest in the sale of P. and P. 
3 Nov. Your tidings [Cassandra was staying with Henry at No. 10 Henrietta 


Street] of S. @ S. give me pleasure. I have never seen it advertised... . _ 


I suppose in the meantime I shall owe dear Henry a great deal of money 
for Printing &c. I hope Mrs. Fletcher will indulge herself with S. & S. 


6 Nov. Since I wrote last, my 2d. Edit. has stared me in the face. Mary tells me — 


that Eliza means to buy it. I wish she may. . . . I cannot help hoping 
that many will feel themselves obliged to buy it. I shall not mind imagin- 
ing it a disagreeable Duty to them, so as they do it. 


The Messrs. Austen-Leigh’s note here (Life and Letters, 289) is “‘ prob- 


ably, of Pride and Prejudice” ; and Mr. Keynes (Bibliography, 9) follows 
them. A very natural assumption, but it should be scanned. I think the 


context better suited to S. and S. The small and strictly anonymous first — 


edition of S. and S. had probably been little repandu in the author’s circle 
of relations and acquaintance. But by this time the authorship of P. and P. 
was hardly a secret, and Jane’s friends had read it in the first edition. She 
hopes that they will now add the companion volumes to their shelves. 

I suspect that Jane Austen does not mention the second edition of Pride 
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and Prejudice because she knew nothing of it. This seems likely both a 


priori and a posteriori. Egerton had bought Pride and Prejudice for £40 less 


than he had paid over for Sense and Sensibility, and had quickly sold out a 


presumably larger edition ; Mr. Keynes’s guess is 1,500. If he had solicited — 
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} Correction for a second edition, might he not have exposed himself to a 
) teasonable request for a further payment, such as Johnson, for instance, 
4 had received for the second edition of Rasselas ? The temptation to say 
iE nothing must have been strong. And if I am right, I have explained what 
_ has always seemed inexplicable. People used to call Miss Austen “ a care- 
_ less proof-corrector,”’ and even to write as if she were the kind of female 
B who hardly knew how to correct a proof. That, of course, was nonsense ; 
| and we know that she made careful and characteristic changes in the second 
) editions of both Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield Park. Why then did 
) she not correct the famous howler in Pride and Prejudice which she men- 
_ tions in one of her letters, and other errors which she must have noticed 
- (they read the book aloud at Chawton) and deplored ? Only, I think, 
| because she was given no opportunity of doing so. 

__ In spite of Egerton’s sharp practice (if sharp it was) in the matter of 
_ £110, he was entrusted with the second edition of Sense and Sensibility and 
_ the first of Mansfield Park. Why Miss Austen then left Whitehall for 
_ Albemarle Street can only be guessed. Mansfield Park is very badly 
_ printed, which may have displeased her ; and the fact that stock of that 
| edition “ remained in Henrietta Street ” (Henry’s house) may suggest that 
_ Egerton proved unsatisfactory as a salesman. Whatever the reason, there 
__ was hesitation and delay about a new edition of Mansfield Park. The first 
edition was sold out by 18 Nov., 1814, when : 


Your Uncle Henry is rather wanting me to come to town, to settle about a 2d. 
Edit. 


{ But on 30 Nov. : 

it is not settled yet whether I do hazard a 2d. Edition. We are to see Egerton 
____ today, when it will probably be determined. People are more ready to borrow and 
___ praise, than to buy—which I cannot wonder at ; but tho’ I like praise as well as 
__ anybody, I like what Edward (a nephew) calls Pewter too. 


__ If Egerton had been an efficient adviser, these doubts could have been 
_ quickly dispelled. He cannot have failed to sell the second edition of Pride 
_ and Prejudice, for he printed a third in 1817. 

-_ Whatever the causes of the change, we are glad to leave Miss Austen in 
_ Albemarle Street, in safe and honourable hands, to admire Mr. Murray’s 
politeness in lending her new books, and to note her growing confidence 
in his discretion, whether the problem were of “‘ the terms on which the 
trade should be supplied,” or ‘‘ the proper place for a dedication.” 
In view of the substantial, though modest, success of Jane Austen’s 
~ novels in her lifetime, and of the spread of her reputation—as well by 
~ American editions and French translations as by the original issues—it is 
surprising that there were no reprints until the author had been dead 
_ fifteen years. The second editions of Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield 
_ Park, and the third of Pride and Prejudice, no doubt lasted some years ; 
‘and its comparative frequency of survival suggests that Murray printed a 
fairly large edition—perhaps 2,500—of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, 
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but Emma—the greatest of them all—must quickly have gone out of print, 
for we know that 1,250 of the 2,000 printed were sold in the year of publica- 
tion. Miss Austen’s fame, indeed, must have been in a way to dwindle 
from malnutrition, when in 1832 Bentley decided to restore it by including 
her works in his series of Standard Novels. Communicating with her 
representative, he received a reply which has not, I think, been published : 

Bentley, near Farnham, Surrey. . 

July 24, 1832. 


Sir, ¢ 

My sister and myself, joint proprietors of the copyright of the works of the late 
Jane Austen, are disposed to meet your terms if we rightly understand them. 
Having no remaining interest in Pride and Prejudice, we object to any reference 
being made to that work in the agreement between you and us (tho’ we most 
sincerely hope you will effect with the Ex’ors. of the late Mr. Egerton such an 
arrangement as will enable you to include that work in your projected publication). 
But we are willing to convey to you the Copy Rt. of Sense & Sensibility, Mansfield 
Park, Emma Northanger Abbey and Persuasion for the sum by you offered, viz., 
£250 (if the mode of payment be such as we approve of) and 2 copies of the work. 
You will please therefore to state in what manner you propose making the above 
payment. 

I am, Sir, your Obedt. Servt., 
Henry THomas AUusTEN (Revd.) 

I bear in mind our conversation respecting any biographical relics of the Authoress. 
Mr. Bentley, Bookseller, New Burlington Street, London. 


Bentley succeeded in acquiring Pride and Prejudice, and having got all the — 
copyrights in his hands retained them till the last expired in 1859. 


NoTE.—Since this was written I have seen, by the courtesy of Lt.-Col. Murray, a 
letter from Cassandra Austen to Mr. John Murray, 25 Feb., 1819, from which it 
appears that at 31 Dec., 1818 Mr. Murray owed her £479 1s. 2d. for Northanger Abbey 
and Persuasion. The book was published late in December, 1817. This handsome 
profit confirms Mr. Keynes’s conjecture that the edition was a large one (he thinks 
over 2,000) and indicates a rapid sale. . 
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ROMER WILSON : Some Observations 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


OMER WILSON was one of the most exciting, and in some ways 
one of the most disappointing, writers of a generation to which it 
is natural to apply both those adjectives. The writers who made 
Bs their first appearance just before, or just after, the end of the War 
_ can hardly be said as a body to have fulfilled their first promise, and now 
Romer, alas ! will never be able to fulfil hers. They were all, in those days, 
_ in the late or in the early ’twenties, and they had all written books which, 
| while showing some accomplishment already and even the beginnings of 
| maturity, seemed to point to much greater things in the future. It was 
_ permissible to believe that here, after the waste of war, was the beginning 
_ of a new and full literature of peace. 
_ One of these books was Martin Schiiler which was published in October, 
_ 1918, and created something of a sensation, even if not in the widest 
possible circle. It was talked of, sometimes, for other reasons than because 
“It was a good book. There was, to begin with, something either daring or 
naive in, at just that point of time, writing a novel about a German without 
_ betraying any consciousness of the fact that there was a war in progress. 
_ This, of course, was due simply to the artistic detachment which the author 
_ possessed in full measures—even sometimes possibly in excess, but which 
then one could not but both notice and a little admire. We were told also 
that this Romer Wilson, of whom nobody had ever heard before, was a 
-young Yorkshire girl, who had never been in Germany in her life. ‘These 
_ statements were not quite true: she must have been about twenty-four 
or twenty-five and she had been in Germany for a short holiday when a 
child. But this latter fact had not contributed to the writing of the book 
_ which was indeed an extraordinary tour de force of the creative imagination. 
_ The background of Martin Schiiler’s life (and that back-ground is by no 
* means scamped or thin) was derived, not from first-hand knowledge, but 
_ from pictures, from guide-books and books of travel. 
- Where it came from should not, I suppose, concern the critic, but it 
_ does concern anyone who is interested in the workings of Romer’s mind and 
imagination. At that time, she used to declare that she could not write 
about places which she had seen with her own eyes, and with her any 
project for a new book was connected with the imagined scenery of some as 
yet unvisited country. Naturally the readers of Martin Schiiler were im- 
_ pressed by the remarkable feat of visualization which the background of 
it involved, and many of them must have made it a chief topic of conversa- 
tion with her. I am inclined to think that this affected her inclination and 
made her temporarily elevate what was no more than a useful and amusing 
facility into something artistically necessary to her. At any rate her second 
book, If all these Young Men, which appeared in the following year and 
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which, I believe, had been largely written or at least planned before 
Martin Schiiler had attracted any attention, deals with English scenes and 
with contemporary English people. This book was something of a disap- 
pointment, though it was quite obviously a genuine product of the pen 
from which we had begun to expect so much. I remember Romer once 
telling me that, if I had known the people about whom it was written, it 
would have amused me very much. Unfortunately (or, to speak from the 
human and social point of view, perhaps fortunately) I did not know them, 
and I am afraid that I was not very much amused. : 

The book has, in fact, an air of being the chatter of a coterie about its 
various members, and it was a rather dreary and limited coterie: young 
intellectuals at home at the end of the War were, very often through no. 
fault of their own, obliged to lead rather barren lives and to conduct rather 
barren conversations. In this story the author has often managed to see 
them from her own point of view, a quizzing, faintly satirical point of view, 
but as often, so far as my own impressions can be relied on, she was not 
quite sure whether she ought not to take them seriously and be impressed 
by them. It was the record of a part of her life which she had to outgrow. 
Nevertheless no one could have mistaken it for anything but the work of a 
writer of high talent and higher promise. It is full of the brief, enchantingly 
unexpected phrases which never failed to illuminate whatever she wrote 
and there are passages of description in which her power of poetic vision - 
especially asserts itself. But, for her third novel, she went abroad into the 
unknown. It would be difficult to assert that T’he Death of Society, publish- 
ed in 1921, really represents the best that her genius gave us. I think, 
after all, with some regrets, that Martin Schiiler must be reckoned first on 
the list. But The Death of Society is, if anything, more ambitious in what 
it sets out to do, and only by a bare hand’s breadth at the very end does it 
fail to realize its great ambition. She called it “‘ Conte de Fée Premier ” 
and she meant by this to suggest that she had aimed at a delicate transla- 
tion of reality into a significant and revealing unreality. Neither the setting 
nor the characters are in any formal sense out of fairyland. The scene is 
in Trondhjem in Norway and the hero is a recently demobilized English 
officer named Smith. (Her publishers pleaded with her pathetically to. 
change this to something more romantic, such as Bruce, but she was firm.) 
The other characters are an old scholar, named Ingman, his extraordinary 
wife, who is known as Simple Rosa, and their two daughters, Hilde and 
Nathalia. Smith, riding through the pine forests on an aimless holiday, 
finds the house in which this family lives and becomes its guest. What 
happens afterwards is not easy to describe. Romer Wilson devoted two 
hundred and fifty pages to describing it and did not quite succeed, but she 
did succeed in making one feel that something very extraordinary had in 
fact happened. The essence of the book, or at any rate the beginning of an 
understanding of it, is to be found in two sentences. When Smith hears 
Rosa speak he catches in her voice “‘ an intonation made of the echoes of a 
thousand fairy tales,”” and Ingman says of his wife, ‘‘ Yes, Rosa sets every- 
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thing free—sets the wind free ; dost thou not, Rosa?” All the characters 
in the book are free to behave as though they were in some kind of adult 
fairy tale. Smith is free to love his host’s wife and she to be loved by him, 
if she so desires, and the husband is free to take the situation as his great 
intellect would suggest and not as custom would demand. 

The story culminates in a love-scene between Smith and Rosa, which is 
complicated by the fact that neither of them has any knowledge of the 
other’s language, and in which, I think, lies the ultimate failure of the whole 
composition. No doubt Romer Wilson saw some purpose in creating the 
difficulty of language, though it is probable that at thesame time it delighted 
her by providing her with an additional problem to solve. But it somehow 
draws reality back again into this shimmering unreality. Oiié cannot con- 
template the scene, one cannot follow its progress, without being reminded 
too often by the fact that there was a real impediment between them that 
these were after all real persons. And when, at the end of the love-duet, 
they are made to explain themselves, to philosophize, however remotely 


and magically on their situation, the last illusion disappears: one feels 


only that the author has set herself a difficulty and has shirked it at the last. 
But, before this final breakdown, the story is a dance of genius, precarious 
sometimes indeed, but then Romer Wilson’s genius always had an air of 
being precarious, even when it was most successful. The creation of the 


- old man, Ingman, is a remarkable example of her power of suggesting 
_ intellectual greatness. When he is first introduced and mentions his name, 
_ she takes an illegitimate short cut to placing him :. 


“The critic ? ” asked Smith, and by analogy ejaculated, “‘ Brandes ! ” 
“Yes, Brandes ! We each think ourselves superior to the other by the difference 
between the sun and moon.” 


- But, later, she shows us what he was, otherwise than by way of analogy. 


He speaks of his own books, he criticizes his contemporaries, he tells the 


story of his life, and we find ourselves seeing him as an independent person, 


as Smith saw him when he “‘ felt that he was thinking of his immense past, 
in which Ibsen and Nietzsche were only figures, and suddenly the old man 


; _ ceased to be merely an old human being in a wood, and became significant 


— in Europe.” The other persons and the scenes in which they take part are 
portrayed with equal effectiveness. The two young girls, Hilde, engaged to 
be married and serious, and Nathalia, eighteen years old, seeking after light- 


ness of spirit and always near to tears, because she feels that she is so very 
_ old and wishes to be young, like her mother, play minor fairy parts with a 


grace that is at once flower-like and humorous. If one is to single out any 


_ scene from the background of the book it must be that of the annual 


5 _ ceremony of the opening of the summer house : 


a sky above. 


They passed across the rough lawn, under the pale shadows of the cherry trees, 
which had been pruned so that their boughs grew higher and more symmetrically 
than by Nature. The white branches made a pattern like sea foam against the blue 
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“Stop | Stop !” cried Nathalia. “ I will break off some cherry boughs.” 

“ If you twist about like that I shall drop you ! ”’ said Smith severely. 

“ Tf you let me fall I shall have you executed ! Hilde shall stick pins into you until 
you die, then we will give a party to the trolls to roast you. I shall have Nils to (| 
build a big fire, and spit you, and I shall turn the spit.” She hit him on the head j 
with the cherry branches she had broken off. 

“You are a wild kid ! ” he cried. “‘ Stop it !”’ 

“Yes, I am wild ! Now holla! I am out hunting on my new horse!” She hit 
him again across the shoulders, and he let her drop, catching her tight to him as she 
reached the ground in order not to let the fall hurt her. 

“T said I should ! ” he laughed, hot with his effort. “‘ You mad kid!” and he © 

let her go. 

She sprang off, and seizing the keys from Hilde ran up to the summer-house, © 
crying : 

“You shan’t open it ! You shan’t open it!” 

He sprang after her, and as she got the key in the door clamped his hand down on 
hers. ; 

“* None of that,” he said roughly. “‘ Those keys are mine. Your old god Wotan — 
gave them to me. Now, now, now,” he said laughing, “if you get hurt, don’t 
blame me! ” a 

“* My keys, my house ! ” laughed Nathalia harder than ever, and shook her head — 
back in his face. 

“You can’t wake Brunhilde,”’ he said, ‘‘ so what is the good of fighting about it?” 

“I was going to kill the nasty wretch,” she cried. “‘ I hate her! I hate her!” — 
At last she was quite out of breath and gasped, ‘‘ Oh, I am out of breath ! ” 


But it is Rosa who pervades the book, Rosa, who, when she was young, 
played at pretending that she was Mr. Ibsen’s wife, who became Ingman’s 
wife and Smith’s lover, and who repeats to all around her, until they are 
fascinated by its half-apprehended meaning, her dream of a time when there 
shall occur “ the Death of Society.” 

In Martin Schiiler, in Ingman, and in Rosa, Romer Wilson had set her- 
self the task of creating unusual people and making them credible. She 
tried again in The Grand Tour, which it is not very easy to describe as a _ 

novel. It is a collection of letters and brief sketches, written by a French 
sculptor, one Alphonse Marichaud, and here once again she makes us feel 
that she has got inside the mind of a real artist. She says not much, but 
enough, of Marichaud’s works, and she does inspire in the reader a belief 
that he was, or was to be, among the sculptors who are possessed of great- 
ness. This book was published in 1923, and after that there comes what 
for me at any rate, is a gap in her work. Dragon’s Blood, which she calls 
“Conte de Fée Deuxitme,” is again an effort to create an extraordinary 
person, the young German aristocratic philosopher, von Markheim, but, 
though it contains good things, I cannot resist the feeling that it arises out 
of a mind temporarily barren and desperately assuring itself that what it 
had done before it must be able to do again. Nor can I derive much more 
than a sensation of effort from the long story or short novel which is called 
Latterday Symphony. 
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_ ? Her last work of importance, to my mind, is the rather unexpected novel 

called Greenlow, in which she seemed to be ripening towards something 
_ hew. Here she returns to contemporary England. She had been reading 
_ the Brontés and had written a book about Emily Bronté, and it is clear that 
_ they had had (but how queerly and obliquely !) some influence upon her. 
_ There is a distinct echo as of an up-to-date Bronté in such a passage as this : 


: On Sundays when Miss Polly Birdshaw, my servant, becomes a lady of fashion, 

_ I turn woman too, and find life dull. I am not myself, out of the farm breeches I 

; wear all the week, and I don’t think my own thoughts in female dress. On Sunday 
evenings I get into mischief. I wish some handsome young man would come and 
kiss me. My husband will come. I have seen his shadow in the eyes of young men 
who have been about. I am not made to get off scot-free and grow a shram thorn 
tree on the windward side of life. I am doomed. As surely as the grass is doomed 
to grow green, I am doomed to kneel down in front of some man and say, ‘“‘ My 
lord, beat me!”’ I shall betray myself on a Sunday when Miss sits simpering in 

-tny heart, and a-rare scene will Master-I make with Miss-Me on the following 
Monday morning. 


| Jillian, whose confession this is, is the younger daughter of a farmer in the 
__ Derbyshire dales who got it into his head that she was a boy and accord- 
ingly left her all his land. There are two things about Jillian which we are 
__ never allowed to forget throughout the whole story : one is that she prefers 
__ wearing breeches, the other that she is always being kissed. There are two 


3 _ lovers whocompete for her favour. The first on the scene is a ne’er-do-weel 
2 


ie 


__ of the neighbourhood whom she has known from childhood, with a job in a 


Po 
a 


| local engineering works and all the more commonplace, engaging and 
_ itritating weaknesses, particularly drink and other women. The other is a 
_ poet who comes to spend a holiday in Greenlow Dale and who promises 
to be, more quietly but in more thorough-going fashion, the master whom 
© Jillian desires and dreads. It has been said that osculation in the modern 
_ novel has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished, but surely 
3 -nowhere has it reached the point of frequency that it reaches here. These 
- two men kiss their one girl tenderly, brutally, boisterously, and sometimes 
_ in no specified manner at all. The kiss runs through the story like an ever 
_ repeated theme and it will be admitted that it is not atheme on which the 
_ greatest artist can devise many striking variations. The effect ought to be 
_ cloying, even ridiculous, but somehow it is not. Jillian and her two lovers 
- somehow emerge from all these osculatory storms as persons whose fates 


are capable of interesting the reader. 


is * * 


[have written so much about what I believe to be the best among Romer 
 Wilson’s books that I have left myself little room to write about the best 
in Romer Wilson. For it is not only necessary, it is also relatively easy, to 
_ separate one’s impressions of her genius in itself from one’s impression of ~ 


the shape it assumed in successive literary compositions. I have called 
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her disappointing, but I should perhaps have done better if I had confined — 
myself to saying that she never wrote a book that was not disappointing. — 
That judgment would, I think, be true: the other obscures the fact that — 
she has left something imperishable behind her. What makes me dissatis- _ 
fied is the belief that posterity will have to look for that something and ~ 
may perhaps not take the trouble. To those of us who were excited by the — 
possibilities of Romer Wilson in the immediate post-war years it is obvious — 
enough and it is something valuably positive. It is an individual point of : 
view, reinforced by a fresh delight in what would be seen from that point — 
of view. ‘| 
, 


Her genius, as it actually exists for us, is expressed almost entirely in j 
phrases. I have already spoken of Rosa Ingman’s phrase, “ the Death of i 
Society,” and how it charmed all those to whom she used it, though they — 
could not quite understand its meaning. Inside Romer there was a Rosa 
who saw the world by anything from four or five to fifteen words at a time 
and left Romer to announce these visions and to make the best of them 
that she could. She lived by phrases and it was chance whether the phrase 
gave birth to a whole or merely occurred in one. Once she told me of a 
novel she was going to write. It was to be called Midnight Sun’s Parade 
and it was to be about an Englishman who had some business concerns in 
the northernmost part of Russia and who stayed there throughout the 
War, distantly and impartially watching the misfortunes of Europe. 
This was all she could say about her plan, except the exclamation, “‘ Long 
shadows ! long shadows !” In The Death of Society there occurs the follow- 
ing passage : . ’ 

Old Ingman, who had drunk a good deal of wine, leaned back and put his left 
hand in the bosom of his coat; with his right he continued not infrequently to 
raise his glass to his lips. Still sucking his teeth with loud smacks from time to 
time, he exclaimed in Norwegian : 

“* Midnight Sun’s Parade ! T'scha!”” Then in English, “‘ That’s what I, Ingman, 
think of it all. Long shadows, nothing but long shadows ! ” 


I still cherish the idea that Midnight Sun’s Parade, if she had ever written 
it, might have been her one perfect book. Instead of writing it, she pre- 
ferred to throw it away in two lines of another book. . 
But she probably knew what she was about. With her, as often with 
Mr. de la Mare, phrases, or paragraphs, are poems. She achieves the 
difficult things she sets out to do because she takes them by a few words 
at a time. I do not mean that she is not capable of sustained excellence. — 
The episode in which Martin Schiiler escapes from his false prosperity 
in Berlin, in a night-journey through the Black Forest, to write his master- 
piece and to die, is an achievement with which hardly any fault can be 
found. But it would fail of its effect if we had not been convinced already 
that Martin was a genius who ought to write a masterpiece and this con- 
viction is induced by a hundred brief passages in which the development 


of his mind is made real for us. Thus, when he is engaged in his first - 
seduction : 
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Martin walked beside her with a sense of control in his mind like an expert 
contortionist on the tight-rope, like an expert engineer with a delicate machine 
teady to give the slightest touch with his hand, to exercise exact judgment in his 
mind. He advanced beyond his years to the expert age of thirty or so, and the next 
musical composition he wrote benefited by it, gaining sureness and finer balance. 


_ By making her supreme efforts in these brief glimpses she showed her 
) understanding of her own talent. She must be quick and absolutely sure : 
| she must, in the important moments, move with the speed of intuition 
| or else fail of her aim. When she missed the important moments, she grew 
} laboured. Latterday Symphony is only a hundred odd pages of striving and 
| hoping for the illuminant phrase which in the end never came. 

It was this inexplicable poetic quality which made her work so exciting. 
| The lyric poet cannot explain what processes of thought led him to arrange 

_ the words in the order he has used and the result is a starting-point of 
emotions for him just as much as for anyone else. It has an intellectual 
_ Mneaning, butit is not recognisably connected with the working of his own 
- intellect. He opens a door, but, instead of standing aside and pointing out 
_ to others what can be seen through it, he is himself the first and the 

_ €agerest to stare. This peculiar lyrical quality has been but rarely dis- 
_ played in the novel and Romer Wilson obviously possessed an abundant 
vein of it. 

__ Some ten years ago I wrote in these pages that “‘ Miss Romer Wilson 
_ is much nearer in spirit to Hugo or Gautier or even Goethe than to Mr. 

_ Walpole ” (the names might have been better chosen) and that “‘ her Death 
_ of Society is a daring fantasy, which expresses beauty by means of symbols, 
obscure indeed, yet powerful in their inarticulateness.”” It was her power 

of creating symbols that was one of the most stirring signs of the times 
_and that remains her chief claim to remembrance. Throughout her work 

she maintains the reader’s belief in uncounted worlds behind what she 
_ has set on paper. This power shines out through all her imperfect expres- 
sions of it. She was like someone translating from a foreign language which 
_ she did not know very well but which no one else knew at all. 
This is not the time, nor am I in the mood, to attempt an exact estimate 
_ of her personal effect on those who knew her. I can say only that on me 
~ it was very great. She gave me the feeling that, so long as she was at work, 
literature was alive and that, between one moment and the next, she might 
- do almost anything. She had, as many had in those days, the belief that 
the written word was both a delightful and infinitely various toy and a 
_ potent engine of the imagination. With her the belief was justified, 
_ though she never made it so potent an engine of the imagination as we 
- hoped. Nevertheless bliss was it in that dawn to be alive and Romer 
- Wilson was one of the sunrise clouds. I don’t know that I really care 
_ whether posterity takes the trouble to look for what is magical in her or not. 
It is there and if posterity doesn’t take the trouble, it must get along as 
best it can without it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A REQUEST 

(To the Editor of Tue LoNDON MERcurY) oS 

IR,—It is proposed to publish a Memoir of the late Romer Wilson and to issue a selection — 
: 

7 


of her letters. I shall be grateful if her correspondents will send me any letters which ~ 
they may possess. They will be faithfully copied and returned promptly.—Yours, etc., 
Epwarp J. O’BRIEN. 
Villa Pauliska, Muralto-Locarno, Switzerland. 


JOSEPH CONRAD IN THE CONGO 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) plise 
Eee a few additional lines regarding Joseph Conrad and the Belgians in Congo, 
likewise to acknowledge the courtesy of Mrs. Conrad’s letter in your July number. ; 

The first point of interest in the discussion, that Conrad remained only a couple of months © 
on the river being admitted by everybody, it follows that his stories, Heart of Darkness and 
An Outpost of Civilisation, must be regarded as literary, fictional work only and not—their 
artistic merit notwithstanding—as colour-true pictures of colonial life of the period. This is 
what I wanted to make clear—in justice to the memory of certain brave men of my acquain- 
tance, who, many of them, had at least a dream of working for the cause of Civilization, and 
in justice also to Conrad’s own name. With fiction of Conrad’s standard, it is sometimes 
necessary to take these precautions, lest they pass into history, and influence the judgment 
of posterity. 

The second point, that Conrad actually made a voyage as “ Second ” with Captain Koch 
on the s.s. Rot des Belges, I admit. You will remember that I left this open in my first letter 
on the subject. He did make that voyage to Stanley Falls, but not as Captain, and the 
temporary command, during the illness of Koch, lasted at most a couple of days ; for when the 
boat passed Bangala Station, four days later, Koch was well and in command as usual,and did 
not even mention having been sick. 

As a matter of fact, I admitted this several months ago in a chronicle in the Morgenbladet 
of Copenhagen, in which my articles on this subject first appeared. The fact was proved by 
Joseph Conrad : His Life and Letters, by G. Jean-Aubry (New York, 1927), sent to me by a 

riend. : 

Lastly—and of interest to Conrad students only—Koch did not die in the Congo, but 
much later in Hamburg. But, on the river voyage in question, a certain Mons. Klein, who had > 
been the Company’s Agent at Stanley Falls was aboard and died, and was buried at Bolobo. 
Evidently he supplied the model—in so far as Conrad worked by model—for Kurtz in 
Heart of Darkness. Not only the names—(Klein=Germ. small and Kurtz=G. short)— 
point that way, when it is remembered, for instance, that Conrad uses the name of his pre- 
decessor, “ Freesleven,” spelled exactly as “ Freiesleben ” is pronounced ; but by all such 
information as I have been able to gather, this “‘ Klein ” was a man of considerable local 
reputation and ability—one to stir the imagination not only of the negroes, but of white men. 

It is in the picture Conrad draws of Kurtz,the “‘ tropenkollered ” white man, that his 
authorship rises supreme. The man is lifelike and convincing—heavens, how I know him ! 
I have met one or two “ Kurtzs ” in my time in Africa, and I can see him now. Surely the 
touch in the Pamphlet on the means for civilising the Negroes and the last pencilled note 
“ Exterminate the brutes ” is life. That happened. Not even Conrad could have invented 
that sentence and placed it there. Still the man may have been less hollow than Conrad 
paints him, and if he were a type, he must not be accepted as the common type. 

This is all I have to say on this matter, except, of course, that I am pleased to have been 
able to throw a little more light on this period of Conrad’s life. Probably G. Jean-Aubry is 


right when he maintains that Congo made the artist Conrad if it broke Conrad the sailor. 
Africa is a witch : 
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.. Neither virtuous, wise nor good 

But her heathen beauty drew— 

Christian gentlemen a few 

Bere Hotly to attend her,” 

} to quote Kipling, and her sun is hot enough to burn out whatever there is in a man, also to 
melt out the gold from the slack —Yours, etc., 


Otto LUTKEN. 


THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY 


i (To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 
IR,—I read with pleasure the clever and convincing article on the peculiarities in form 
of that great poem, The Testament of Beauty. ‘There still remains one objection which is 
_ fundamental. Whatever impedes the poet’s message to the reader, whatever hinders the 
_ communication of his thought is bad. The omission of capitals at the beginning of lines and 
} the peculiarities of the spelling are both hindrances to the reading and understanding of the 
} poem and for that reason to be condemned. No one can deny the poet’s right to employ an 
_ unusual metre, but it is very difficult to scan, and the best advice which can be given to future 
_ readers of the poem is, “‘ Forget that it is verse and you will discover that it is poetry.” 
= Yours, etc., 

__ 22, Kenninghall Road, J. H. McNwtty. 

cs Clapton. 


_ SOME NOTES ABOUT THE ESSAYS INTENDED FOR THE 
a COLLINS-COOPER PUBLICATION 


i (To the Editor of Taz LONDON Mercury) 

© IR,—In Tue Lonpon Mercury for December, 1924, Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein quotes a 
- wWJletter from William Collins to John Gilbert Cooper concerning their projected publica- 
tion (to be called The Friendly Examiner, or Letters of Polémon and Philéthus, or The Plain 
| Dealer, ‘‘ with the Same Appendix‘’), no copies of which have as yet been found. Mr. 
__ Meyerstein makes the following suggestion : 

_ The “Essays”’ printed at the end of the Letters on Taste (2nd edition), may represent 
’ something of his share in this project if indeed the Letters themselves did not arise out of it. 
_ These essays could scarcely have been the outcome of this plan, however, since all of them, 
_ with the exception of Essay II, On the Power of Habit, were printed earlier in Dodsley’s 
__ Museum, some of them over a year previous to the Letter from Collins (dated November 10, 
1747) ; they were first added to the Letters Concerning Taste with the third edition,* and not 
_ with the second, as Mr. Meyerstein states. One of the Le?ters is also a reprint of an essay in 
- the Museum for July 19, 1746. Whether the poets intended to use material already published 
for their new periodical is another question, although the “ one beautiful Paper ” of which 
- Collins speaks was evidently new to him, since he had been “ so much charm’d ” with it on 
"the night that he wrote to Cooper. He contributed to the Museum and must have been 
familiar with its contents. 


_- As for the Letters, while it is true that the titles of two of them (To Philémon and To 
_ Philéthus) do suggest that of the Friendly Examiner, yet certain references which they contain 
_ date at least half of them much later than Collins’ letter. Numbers J-VJ form a series, each 
essay continuing the discussion from the previous one. Letter IJJ mentions in a note Richard 
_” * The various editions of the Letters Concerning Taste appeared on the following dates 
_ (for which information I am indebted to Robert Straus’s book, Robert Dodsley, London, 
gio): 
| id rst ed. November 25, 1754, dated 1755. 
2nd ed. December 10, 1754, 5,» 
3rd ed. March 16, C75 ps 
4th ed. ape 
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Hurd’s Discourse on Poetical Imitation, which did not appear until 1751 ; Cooper speaks of it 
as having been written “a few Years ago.” Letters VI and XIX likewise refer to the Dis- 
course. A note to Letter IV quotes from Voltaire’s Century of Louts XIV, also published in 
1751. Letter V begins a discussion on Addison which is ended in VI. Collins’s Ode to 
Evening is discussed in Letter VII, a fact which Mr. Meyerstein himself noted, although he 
evidently failed to perceive the anachronism when he hazarded his conjecture. Cooper says” 
of the Odes, too, that they were published “ a few Years ago.” Letter VIII, as stated above, 

was printed earlier in the Museum. The tenth Letter speaks of the death of “‘ dear Eudocia ” 
and the loss of his conjugal comforts. Cooper’s wife died November 10, 1751. If these 
references are to actual fact, then Letter IJ could be dated at least no earlier than 1751, since 
the poet says that he has been called to visit with her a little fatherless family in the village 
to dispense comfort to them. Cooper was well-known for his charitable tendencies (Smollett 
has commented upon that) and it is possible that this is a reference to a real happening, 

although it might have been written merely to bring in one of his favourite ideas, that of — 
benevolence (derived from Shaftesbury), which recurs constantly in his writings. There are 
still other letters, however, which can be dated later. ; ; 

In discussing The Faithful Shepherdess (Letter XI), Cooper speaks of its last editor, Mr. 
Seward. Thomas Seward edited Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays in 1750. The following 
Letter, To Philémon, mentions the Ruins of Palmyra, published in 1753. Gray’s Elegy and 
Mason’s Elfrida are commended in Letter XV. Number XVI must have been written about - 
1755, because Cooper speaks of the “ deep-toned Monotony ” which “ became the a 
manner of speaking tragedy ” when Garrick came to the stage “ fourteen Years ago,” and 
Garrick started playing in 1741. And lastly, Letter XX cannot be dated earlier than 1748, 
since it contains mention of Thomas Blackwell’s Letters Concerning Mythology, published in — 
that year. Obviously all of these letters were not the result of plans for the Friendly Examiner. 

None of the remaining Letters is allegorical, in fact, the last one, containing the genealogy — 
of Taste, which Dr. Johnson admired and quoted in his Literary Magazine, is the only one of 
that nature. Collins calls the essay which Cooper has sent him a “ picturesque and forceful © 
allegory.” The one essay in the volume to which this term could properly be applied is that. 
On Habit, referred to earlier as the only one not republished from the Museum. It is possible 
that this is the one to which he refers. But an interesting fact in connection with this, is that 
The Preceptor (published by Dodsley in 1748), which ran into six editions by 1775, contains 
just such an allegory on the same subject ; a statement in it is identical with one in Cooper’s ; 
their sources are also the same. Added to this, Cooper mentions that the subject has been 
treated before by modern authors of “ immortal reputation ” who have laid stress upon 
cultivation of the understanding rather than by appeal to the heart, a method which applies 
to the Preceptor essay. 

None of the Letters is humorous, and both serious and facetious material was to be used for 
the Friendly Examiner. Of Cooper’s humorous essays, only two had not been published 
before the date of Collins’s letter ; these are in Moore’s World : Number 110, On Persons 
Who Live Nobody Knows How (issue of February 6, 1755) and Number 159, Proposal to 
Erect an Hospital for Decayed Actors (issue of January 15, 1756). Like the Letters, both 
contain references which date them about the time of publication. 

There was one serious essay published later, which, like the essay on Habit, answers the 
description applied by Collins. This, entitled, The Envious Defeated, or Virtue Triumphant, 
and signed with one of Cooper’s pseudonyms, appeared in the Royal Magazine for April, 
1761 ; it satirizes the attempts of jealous authors to pull down more successful ones from the 
hill of eminence. In view of Collins’s remark about the “‘ particular Body of Fealous Literati”? 
it seems not impossible that this may be the essay to which he refers.—Yours, etc., : 

Marion H. ADDINGTON. 


325, Maryland Avenue N.E., 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


_ Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
_ Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


_GENERAL NOTES 


ARTICULARS of a new book-collecting club reached me, a few weeks ago, 
zr through the kindness of one of the members of its committee, Mr. Evan R. 
Gill, a gentleman with whom I have occasionally corresponded. This club is 
the Liverpool First Edition Club, which was founded towards the end of 
last year. Among the literature sent me is a copy of the Rules of the Club (very 
_ hicely printed, incidentally, by the St. Dominic’s Press) which begin by announcing 
_ the objects of the club. These are “ many and various,” and include the promotion 
of the study of book-collecting and bibliography, the maintenance of a club-house, the 
_ issue of bibliographies, the holding of exhibitions, the formation of a bibliographical 
_ library, and, finally, “‘ to dine in celebration of notable literary events, anniversaries, 
_ centenaries, etc.; in honour of noted bibliophiles ; and annually in honour of the 
_ Club.” The President of the Club is Sir Benjamin Johnson, and the club-rooms are 
__ at 10 South Castle Street, Liverpool. In May the members held their first exhibition 
_ —at the Basnett Gallery, Liverpool—and the class of books shown consisted of 
_ finely printed books from modern presses. The catalogue of this exhibition lies before 
__ meas I write, and has the distinction of having a foreword by Mr. Eric Gill. Among 
__ the books in the list it isa pleasure to observe aset of the Oxford University Press’s 
_ admirable series of facsimile reprints of works of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
_ centuries. I sincerely wish the Liverpool First Edition Club every possible success. 
‘Would that there were a club of this sort in every large town ! 


OW long it is since number 65 (volume VI) of The Bodleian Quarterly Record 
4 Larrived upon my table, I cannot say, but as I have not yet acknowledged it I trust 
that it was not a very long time ago. Among its contents is a note chronicling the 
acquisition by the Bodleian of a Broadside copy of Thomas Tickell’s famous ballad 
‘of Lucy and Colin, printed in Dublin and dated 1725. The poem was certainly not 
‘written earlier than 1723, and the Bodleian’s new broadside is claimed to be the 
_ unique copy of the first edition of the poem. The B.Q.R. also publishes another of its 


a useful lists of books that the Bodleian wants—the fourth part of its Pope destderata. 


_ Unfortunately it is too long for me to reprint here, as I have sometimes reprinted 

similar lists in the past. It contains a great many not particularly rare books—such 
as David Lewis’s Miscellaneous Poems by Several Hands, of 1730—which many Ox- 
ford men must surely be in a position to give to the Bodleian, if only it were generally 
known that the library needed them, In the past six years, it is to be noted, 1,091 
books have been included in these lists of desiderata, and, as a result, the Bodleian has 
acquired 313—nearly a third—of them. 


FYROM America comes a catalogue of a Dickens Exhibition, of great interest, held 
Pat the Free Library of Philadelphia, in celebration of the Annual Conference of the 
~ North American Branches of the Dickens Fellowship. The Catalogue bears no date, 
Beazve that of the year, so I cannot say how long this exhibition was to last, when it 
_ started, or whether it has yet closed or not. All the exhibits were lent by Mr. Philip H. 
~ Rosenbach and Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, and they include the surviving portions of 
~ the manuscripts of Pickwick (32 leaves) and of Nicholas Nickleby (161 leaves), besides 
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copies of both books in the original parts. There are also some important letters _ 
addressed by Dickens to an early and intimate friend of his, W. H. Kolle, a number of 
first editions, and some presentation copies which include the copy of The Christmas — 
Carol given by Dickens to Hans Andersen. a 


ESSRS. Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, of 39 Great Russell Street, London» — 

W.C.1., have just published the second part of Volume 27 of Book-Auction 
Records—that most useful publication, of which the subscription price is thirty 
shillings a year. This part contains more than four thousand three hundred records — 
of books sold by auction in Edinburgh and London during the first three months of 
1930. Among the preliminary matter is an appreciation, by Mr. G. F. Barwick, of 
the late Henry Newton Stevens, who died on April 26th of this year. Mr. Stevens was 
born in London in 1855, the only son of the famous American bookseller, Henry 
Stevens of Vermont (and later of London). Mr. Barwick pays a tribute to his great _ 
knowledge of Americana, and of such very complicated books (bibliographically 
speaking) as de Bry’s Voyages. Of his publications the last, New Light on the Dis- 
covery of Australia, appeared only a few days before his death. . 


NOTES ON SALES eee 
HE Goldsmith collection of Lt-Col. Ralph Isham, of Glen Head, Long Island, _ 
U.S.A., was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on June 16th. The prices were not, on 

the whole, so high as at the Panter sale, a year ago, but the copies were generally — 

speaking not so attractive, and some of the amounts fetched were not at all bad, all — 
things considered. The Vicar of Wakefield, 2 volumes, 12 mo., 1766, went for only — 
£310—but it was rather a small copy and in a modern binding. Other books (all first 
editions) and their prices were as follows :—Memoirs of a Protestant, 2 volumes, — 
12mo., 1758, £30; An Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe, 

8vo., 1759, £20; The Bee, 8vo., 1759, £25; The Mystery Revealed, 8vo., 1762, 

£68 ; The Citizen of the World, 2 volumes, 12mo., 1762, uncut save for top edge, © 

£80; Life of Richard Nash, 8vo., 1762, £34; The Traveller, quarto, 1765, £95; 

The Good Natur’d Man, 8vo., 1768, early issue, £27; The Deserted Village, 12mo., 

1770, £450; and the second or third 12mo. edition of the same, 1770, £85 ; also the 

first quarto edition, 1770, £160; The Life of Parnell, 8vo., 1707, £11 ; The Life of 

Bolingbroke, 8vo., 1770, many edges uncut, £35; She Stoops to Conquer, 8vo., 

1773, £50; Retaliation, 4to., 1774, £220; Select Poems, 8vo., 1775, £62; The 

Haunch of Venison, 4to., 1776, £185; and A Survey of Experimental Philosophy, 

2 volumes, 8vo., 1776, uncut and partly unopened, in the original board, £58. . 
N auction catalogue which will, presumably, one day have a first edition value 
of its own (be it ever so humble) is that of the first part of the library of the late 

‘Charles Whibley, which was sold by Messrs. Hodgson, of 115 Chancery Lane, 

London, W.C.2., on June 25th and the two following days. The first edition point 

comes in through the Foreword to the catalogue, which is written by Sir James 

Barrie, who pays a tribute to Whibley’s skill and judgment as a collector of books, and 

recollects how “ I have seen the entrancing man obtaining some of them in likely and 

unlikely places, marching them off into custody with a look of holy rapture on his face 
that he could not have spared for you or me.” Whibley’s collection had not many— 
or indeed any—of what are fashionably (and odiously) known as the “‘ high spots,” 
but it contained a large number of very nice books indeed, from the point of view of 
anyone caring for original editions of books that are good to read and study. One of 

the most valuable was the first collected edition of the Workes of Sir Thomas More, a 

black little folio of 1557, a beautiful copy of which fetched £80. There were some good | 
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_ Donne first editions also, notably the following :—Poems, first collected edition, 4to., 
1633, the title slightly defective, and two blank leaves missing, £26 ; Devotions upon 
Emergent Occasions, 12 mo., 1624, first issue of the first edition, £16 1t0os.; Fifty 

_ Sermons, folio, 1649, £12 10s.; and Letters to Several Persons of Honour, 4to., 

~ 1651, £7. Authors such as Sir Thomas Browne, James Howell, and Thomas Hobbes 

_ were also well represented, and a first edition of Samuel Pepys’s Memoires Relating to 

_ the State of the Royal Navy of England, 8vo., 1690, a large paper copy, went for £30. 

_ Defoe monopolised several pages of the catalogue (without achieving anything sen- 

_ Sational in the way of prices) and there were some nice books by Swift, Gay, Gold- 

_ smith, Gray, Fielding, Smollett, and other eighteenth-century authors. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


2 5 howe birth of a new bookshop is an event which I always try to chronicle in these 
= notes. And such an one is, I fancy, Geoffrey Tyndale’s Bookshop (Proprietor : 
_ W.F.G. Le Tall) of 22 Milsom Street, Bath, from which a catalogue (unnumbered, 
_ but presumably number one) of “‘ Modern Limited and Autographed First Editions ” 
has just been issued. Among the authors represented in this list are Messrs. Richard 
_ Aldington, Martin Armstrong, Edmund Blunden, A. E. Coppard, Walter de la Mare, 
_ T.S. Eliot, John Galsworthy, David Garnett, Aldous Huxley, Liam O’Flaherty, 
if T. F. Powys, Siegfried Sassoon, Henry Williamson and Humbert Wolfe. So col- 
_ lectors of modern books should finds things to interest them. 


~ { \DDLY enough there is another recent catalogue from Bristol—the fourth issued 
$= by Mr. Douglas Cleverdon, of 18 Charlotte Street, in that city—which also con- 
sists entirely of modern first editions—a round five hundred of them. I notice some 
of W. H. Davies’s first editions here. By far the most expensive of them is the Auto- 
biography of a Super-Tramp, 8 vo., 1908, which costs {12 ; but the volumes of poems 
“seem very much cheaper—an autographed copy of New Poems, 1907, can be had for 
{£1 16s. and good copies of Foliage, 1913, and Songs of Foy, 1911, are marked {1 5s. 
_and seventeen shillings and sixpence respectively. I wonder how long it will be before 
the verse of this really great poet will be sought after by book-collectors of the wealthy 
type? 
a FTER these two comparatively young bookshops I must find a corner for at 
 L£-\least two of their elders. One must be Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, of 1 Trinity 
- Street, Cambridge—for is it not the oldest bookshop in England—dating back I 
forget how many centuries ? There is always something interesting in this firm’s lists, 
__ of which several have reached me recently. Of these number 451 is given up principally 
~ to literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. More than fifteen hundred 
~ books are in this list. Among them I notice a copy of the first edition of Sir William 
_ Davenant’s comedy, The Man’s the Master, 4to., 1669, marked ten guineas, besides a 
avery large number of attractive things at a few shillings a-piece. 
oy HE second of the old-established firms is the Frank Hollings Bookshop, of 7 
oe Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C., whence comes the first 
half of a stocktaking catalogue, number 166. Here I notice (amongst much else that 
might be mentioned) some Robert Bridges’ first editions which tempt one to wonder 
how long it will be before there is a boom in his books. His Ode for the Bicentenary 
Commemoration of Henry Purcell, 1896, though it is not a very rare book, certainly 
seems very cheap at five shillings, as does Eros and Psyche, 1885, at eight and six- 
- pence. . Sap.—or at least I hope so. | 
se : I. A, WILLIAMS 
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FIFTY ENGLISH BOOKS AND FIFTY AMERICAN BOOKS 


HE FIRST EDITION CLUB has been showing a selection of “The Fifty 
Best Books,” made by its Committee out of such books as were printed in” 
1929 and were submitted by their publishers for that purpose. In making” 
its choice the Committee “ sought to weigh the books submitted on a scale 
which was evenly balanced between the books produced under ordinary commercial | 
circumstances ”’ and the fine and costly book ; so that a seven-and-sixpenny novel, H 
for example, would be allowed a suitable handicap against its more sumptuously — 
printed competitors. In arranging this exhibition, the second in its series, the First 
Edition Club has followed the lead of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, which 
for some years past has made a similar selection of fifty books a year and shown them — 
at the Grolier Club, New York. By mutual arrangement the selections are now dupli- 
cated, so that the fifty English books of the year can be seen in New York in company 
with the American selection, and the American books are shown in Bedford Square at 
the same time as the English. The result is an exhibition of great interest, for it 
shows modern movements in book-production in England and in the United States. — 
The practical character of the exhibition finds expression in the catalogues of the two 
collections ; for they state not only the printer, publisher and binder of each book, — 
with its price, but also the type in which it is printed, the make of its paper, and the — 
method used for its illustrations. The American list, but not the English, gives also — 
the size of the book and the number of its pages. . 


PRIVATE PRESSES AND THEIR BOOKS 


HE first book in the American fifty will have a special interest for my readers 
for its subject as well as for its production. This is the entry in the catalogue : 

R. R. BOWKER, COMPANY, New York. 

1. Private Presses and Their Books, by Will Ransom. ($15.00) 1200 copies for sale. 
Leaf, 6 by 9 inches ; pp. 494; binding, full cloth, stamped in gold on side and back. — 
Printed on Aurelian wove by Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, — 
Chicago. Designed by Will Ransom. Text composition in Caslon Old Style (monotype). 


Mr. Will Ransom has here gathered together so much authentic information about 
private or quasi-private presses, historical and modern, well-known, little known, and 
to me at least hitherto unknown, with “ check-lists ” of their output, that his book 
will become for bibliographers a standard work of reference. 


MR. FARLEIGH’S WOOD-ENGRAVINGS FOR PINDAR’S ODES 


fey wood-engravings printed on the opposite page are two of the thirty- 
six head-pieces engraved by Mr. Farleigh for the second volume of 
Pindar’s Odes, printed at the Shakespeare Head Press. As in the earlier volume Mr. 
Bilson’s translation is set opposite the Greek text, printed in the 18-point size of Mr. | 
Victor Scholder’s Hellenic. The two head-pieces illustrate respectively the Third — 
and the Fifth Nemean Odes. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


PUBLICATIONS 


EAST LONDON: THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON ANCIENT MONU- — 
MENTS. Stationery Office. 17s. 6d. : 
THE WREN SOCIETY: VOLUME VI. Oxford University Press. .4 
THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. PART I. By Watrer | 
Goprrey. Batsford. 6s. 6d. | 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL. By James WaLL. Dent. 2s. 6d. . 
THE ARCHITECT. By CLoucu WitiiaMs-ELLIs. Geoffrey Bles. 5s. 3 
WROUGHT IRON IN ARCHITECTURE; THE METAL CRAFTS IN © 
ARCHITECTURE. By Grratp K. Grertines. Scribners. 30s. each. 


HE latest volume of the slowly growing National Inventory of Ancient Monu- 

ments is concerned with those remaining in East London and includes an account _ 
of the Tower, of Southwark Cathedral and of Greenwich Hospital. The 
standard of accuracy and the great quantity of information is equal to that of any of the 
previous volumes. The price is very low. People who take an interest in the history 
of building and particularly of that of London will always regret it if they failto secure 
a copy of this volume. The present book contains over one hundred and thirteen 
double column pages of text and about 400 illustrations and plans. The account given 
of Greenwich Hospital is full and sufficient ; yet in regard to this place the sixth — 
volume published by the Wren Society is even more complete; for the editors — 
appointed by that society have collected from the original documents important inform- — 
ation about the growth of this building, about its cost, and the decisions of the controll- 
ing committee as revealed in the minutes of their meetings. Until quite recently the 
visitor to the Hospital has assumed that Wren’s was the predominant influence in the — 
planning and designs of this rightly famous building. He was aware that Vanbrugh, 
Hawkesmoor and James were also employed on the work and he contented himself by 
attributing to one or other of these masters some lesser features of the whole. The 
very useful work done by the society in searching the records and in publishing the — 
results does, however, show that to Vanbrugh at least must be attributed a greater — 
share than had been suspected. But this is not all that is made clear. The generous 
character of Wren is further proved, for in all the papers there seems to be no trace of — 
jealousy on his part for Vanbrugh’s increasing influence. They worked together well. 
Wren’s sound good sense and the affection and respect he so easily commanded for 
those who had to do with him no doubt influenced the younger men and tempered 
their inexperience and Vanbrugh’s tendency to scenic display. Of this little is revealed 
but from the resulting work and from the lack of any evidence of manoeuvring for 
personal ends. Between James and Hawkesmoor there were difficulties which were — 
settled only by a careful division of their separate responsibilities. Hawkesmoor 
seems to have been unaccommodating at times, though his loyalty to the two greater 
architects and theirs to him indicate that he recognised their worth as men. Wren 
was the mainspring of the undertaking from 1694 to 1702 in which year the initiative — 
passed to Vanbrugh. It is indeed likely that the twin cupolas which master and unite _ 
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: the whole group of buildings sprang from the mind of Vanbrugh. Wren formally 
_Tetired from the work in 1716. The book contains ror full pages of text made up of 
an introduction, a reprint of Hawkesmoor’s account of the founding of the hospital 
2 and the carrying on of the building ; copies of papers relating to the cost, and great 
i numbers of extracts from the minute books of the ‘“ Fabrick Committee ” and the 
_ “ Board of Directors.” There seem to be only some three hundred members of the 
_ Wren Society. There is much more work for it to do ; only the other day an important 
_ portfolio of Wren drawings was found again. It had disappeared since Wyatville 
_ made references to it in the days of George the Fourth. I should like to suggest that 
this society deserves support and I would remind any who hesitate to subscribe that 
_ they will get their money’s worth in the books the society publishes. The joint 
: editors, Messrs. Arthur T. Bolton and H. Duncan Hendry, deserve the thanks of all 
= Englishmen for the excellent work they have done in the careful selection of matter 
_ from the papers to which they have had access and also for the way in which it has 
been presented. 
It is a commonplace cause of wonder that so many books are written on subjects 
_ that have been discussed and written about again and again. The history of architec- 
_ ture is no exception to this. The old standard books remain, yet each year sees the 
_ Same matter re-presented to the public. The slightly different approach of each author 
__ and the slightly different audience to which each author makes his appeal can hardly 
~ give enough distinction to each new book to make it deserve a special recommenda- 
__ tion. Among such works is the first part of Mr. Walter Godfrey’s Story of Architecture 
__ in England. 'The book is rather better than most of its kind, and this is to write well 
_ of it, for few are not carefully written containing the main points of the story. I 
_ happily recommend it to the student of architecture, expressing the while a purely 
_ personal note of warning that the looks of a building are stressed a little too strongly. 
For a history of architecture is the history of the being of buildings rather than a dis- 
cussion of their aesthetic attributes. To me a building seems good or ill in as far as it 
is or is not a spontaneous response to the conditions in which it grew and a sensible 
interpretation of the needs it is intended to serve : and added to these two qualities 
must be a consideration of the humble or proud finish that is given to the parts in 
relation to the purpose for which the whole is built. Thus, what is rightly beautiful 
in a palace or a cathedral would seem extravagant and affected in the structure of a 
barn or of a jakes. Mr. Godfrey has made one inaccurate statement about the stability 
of arches, on p. 75, but in the even course of the book such an error is of small im- 
- portance. It isa good book. The old tale is told easily and well. No one who has small 


: 
__ knowledge of the subject need fear to be misled in its pages, and, what is most im- 


ome 


_ portant in a book dealing with so large a subject, the author has kept his description 
_ of the many parts of the story in proper relationship to their real importance. There 
ate about one hundred and fifty pages on which besides the text are printed one 
_ hundred and thirty three illustrations reproduced from photographs and from the 
_ drawings of a great number of men well able to use pen and pencil. I enjoyed reading 
_ it and am glad to possess it. 

___ The careful study of a single building when it is related to the men and manners 
_ of the age in which it was piled together is often more revealing of the history and 
_ thought of the time than are books specially written to that end. This is so of Canon 
_ Wall’s short work on Durham Cathedral. The author in his Preface declares his 
_ intention of describing the architecture and the historical associations of the cathedral. 
Botte has drawn from The Rites of Durham, which is an account of the every-day 
- life of the monastery written before the house was suppressed. Everyone who has 
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travelled from King’s Cross to Newcastle-on-Tyne and the North will remember on % 
his next journey that it is wise to seat himself on the right-hand side of the train lest _ 
he should miss one of the most dramatic and exciting of English views ; for from the 
railway line as it passes close to the city of Durham the Cathedral and Castle may be 4 
seen, making the river-cut cliff of rock reach higher and more precipitously in the — 
heaped walls of masoned and man-wrought stone. And everyone who has made this _ 
journey has resolved that on the next occasion he will start earlier so that he will be ‘ 
able to spend at least a few hours in the closer enjoyment of these buildings of Nature f 
and of man. My advice to him is that, before he makes that stay in his rapid progress 
north, he prepare himself for the long planned pleasure by gaining from this book a | 
knowledge of the buildings and their story which it would be difficult to get more © 
readily than by this means. $ } 
The study of ancient architecture in relation to the life of those who enjoyed the | 
sunshine, prayed for rain, made merry, and suffered distress while their buildings took _ 
the forms we know, has often led living men to appreciate the value or to marvel at the _ 
folly of contemporary or recent building. Thus it is easy to turn from a consideration ~ 
of these books about the works of men long dead to the contemplation of the modern ~ 
architect, his making, his difficulties and his position in our way of life. Mr. Clough ~ 
Williams-Ellis being asked to write an account of him for ‘‘ The Life and Work © 
Series ” did so with the careless ease with which he is seen to deal with things many _ 
men face with shy reserve. Where another would have written of the subject with a 
conscious avoidance of direct reference to his own experiences, this man, with a — 
characteristic disregard of convention and of cheap sneers, tells the story of his own ~ 
architectural life, of his aims, of the difficulties he has surmounted, and of his successes. — 
It is, I think, certain that this very personal account of the making of a twentieth- 
century architect is more readable, more interesting, and probably more to the purpose — 
of the editors of the series than would have been the book which they undoubtedly — 
expected when the scheme was outlined. The reader who is not interested in the — 
doings of this particular architect need not fear that he will not find in the pages of 
his book the information he seeks. FO though the book had more rightly been called | 
the autobiography of Mr. Ellis, he will quickly discover that through this unusual — 
means, help and advice are given to those who are about to choose for themselves the — 
complicated occupation of architecture. And to others—to those who have settled for — 
good or ill upon this professional life—the ways of a “‘ fellow member ”’ are not with- 
out interest when they are presented to the world so as to be seen of all, like a pennant — 
raised to the mast head of a racing yacht, carrying full sail, and steered to catch every _ 
breeze that can be compelled to give her swifter way. ia 
The books on iron and metal work are rich with photographs of works in this craft, 
drawn from every known age and every known country. The examples chosen are — 
beautiful to see and no doubt also will be a source of true inspiration to architects — 
and to those who serve them in supplying such things. Yet the books displease me: I _ 
find it hard to tell why. I lay them aside with a feeling that the delicate, elegant, 
forceful and strong works of smiths and braziers had been stripped naked and exposed _ 
for the benefit of a lewdly gazing public. It is as though some sheltered woodland, © 
well watered and free for wild birds and timid beasts, had been subjected to the fenced — 
trampling of a city crowd. We believe the opening of such country is in the interests — 
of the holiday-makers, but we know that its natural grace is lost until years of neglect 
can restore to the brambles and brake-fern freedom to force their way through the — 
straggling boughs of unplanted roses and through the damp brownness of last autumn’s 
fallen leaves. A. Re: POWYS 
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MOVIES AND TALKIES 


} THE BLUE ANGEL. Ura. Von Sternberg. Regal (Trade Show). 

ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT. Universat. Milestone. Alhambra. 
| JOURNEY’S END. W. ann F. Wuate. Tivoli. 

| THE WHITE HELL OF PITZ PALU. Soxat. Pabst-Fanck. Tussaud’s. 

| ROAD HOUSE NIGHTS. Paramount Mamoutain. Plaza. 


Beas are plenty of reasons for seeing The Blue Angel when it is released. It is 
: directed by von Sternberg, whom some people think important and others, 
_ better informed, admit to be interesting. It is Jannings’ first talkie. It is adapted from 
- a novel by Heinrich Mann. There is a new star in Marlene Dietrich who has charm 
| and subtlety, and of course, it is Germany’s screen come-back. It is a talkie on a large 
scale, and it shows Germany once again equalling America at her own game, and pro- 
_ ducing a film which is considerable entertainment. The Blue Angel is the name of an 
inn where the star-turn is a singer called Lola. The boys of a school visit her, with ill- 
_ effects on their work, and they are tracked to the inn by their professor, who in turn 
_ succumbs to Lola. He has to resign, and he marries her. Lola’s cynical acceptanoe of 
__ his proposal is in Heinrich Mann’s best vein—a vein which Berlin, published here last 
_ summer, should have made familiar. It may be added that the director of the film has 
__worked consistently in that vein ; he misses no touch that can add to the squalor of the 
life led by a troupe touring from hang-out to hang-out. He is a master of detail, and 
_ occasionally forgets that detail on a large scale spells tedium. The professor, whose 
_ marriage is. not a success, slowly becomes the handy man of the troupe, until he 
_ actually appears as a clown. The manager thinks it will be a great success to bill him 
when they return to the inn in his old town. The humiliation is too great for him, and 
after trying to strangle Lola when he sees her in the arms of another man, he staggers 
to his old classroom, and dies of a broken heart. It is one more “ typical Jannings 
part,’ made this time more rounded by the fine support of Marlene Dietrich who, 
Brigitte Helm told me, has never been so good before. But the real interest of the film 
is the way it takes up all the elements of a “‘ typical Jannings part,” of a cabaret show, 
synchronised songs and talkie and welds them all into a sound-film that is the exact 
counterpart of the old German silent films. It never quite comes to life, because the 
director never quite brings any of his films to life ; he is so keen on “‘ atmosphere ” 
that there is too much of it and not enough plain breathing air. But with the return of 
Germany, there is a return of humanity to the screen. None of these characters are 
standardised ; each is a human being, if a little smothered, and the lack of human 
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4 beings is the chief thing we miss in American films. There is a great deal of laughter 


in the film, and it is a comforting fact that it is all caused by little incidents that are 
sheerly individual traits in the characters’ behaviour. The film is spoken mainly in 
English. Jannings is a schoolmaster teaching English literature, and so speaks it ; 
Lola is English and so speaks and is spoken to in English. The rest of the troupe 
_ speak German, which is always arranged so that the action makes it understandable. 
Both Jannings and Marlene Dietrich speak clearly, and the problem of language has 
_ resulted in a great benefit to talkie technique, for there is not too much dialogue. ‘The 
" speech is cut down, so that what we do hear is always significant, and there is plenty of 
_ action. This is one of the most interesting points in the film. The first big talkie to 
~ reach us from Germany shows a mastery of sound technique as it at present exists. It 
ee I 3 A 
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even carries it a few steps further, though for real revolution in talkies, A// Quiet on the 
Western Front is the most astonishing. ; 
It was made in America by a Russian, Lewis Milestone. It is a satisfying and 
spiritually faithful translation into sound-film terms of Remarque’s book. I am tired 
of arguing about this book. I know what it means to me and to others like me. It 
would seem that we are wrong, if we believe our elders. But if we believe our elders, 
we are so often wrong that that makes no difference, and so those who liked the book 
need not fear the film, and those who can put aside their opinions of the book will find _ 
a war-film conceived on a great scale, carried out with feeling for mass and rhythm and > 
only spoilt by an ending which Carl Laemmle junior saw fit to tack on to it,;whereby the — 
ghosts of those boys who were killed troop through the class-room. A sensible 
ending, devised and copyrighted by one of the actors in the film, can be read in an — 
American paper called Experimental Cinema for June last. 
Though these two talkies show most excitingly what can be done with a use of 
images of sound and sight rhythmically dovetailed, the film that really startles with its 
revelation of how much is yet undiscovered in cinema is a silent one. The White Hell of 
Pitz Palu is a film that gives you once and for all the real hard fascination and fear of © 
mountains. It is far too big to be pretty ; it is chilling and terrifying and majestic. Not 
only technically, but spiritually, it is an enormous virile achievement, and no attempt to — 
take it off has been successful ; it made way at the Regal for All Quiet. It went to 
Tussaud’s, then to the Rialto ; it is now back at Tussaud’s. Pitz Palu is a dangerous — 
peak. A young man and his wife are spending their honeymoon climbing it. Their — 
hut is shared by an older man who is spending his time looking for the wife who was 
lost on the peak on their own honeymoon. You may not like quite this element of fate, 
but the very beginning of the film grips you by its lyricism, which is all mountain air — 
and mountain feeling caught on film, by an icicle dripping in the sun and by the two — 
lovers chasing in the snow. They go into the hut, and the man enters, the evening 
falls, and the drumming of the widower’s fingers is echoed by the dripping of the icicle, 
which is not so kindly as it was. A guide warns the man against climbing Palu next — 
day, but he persists, and the young husband is so upset by his story that he accom- 
panies him. The wife, waking up alone, joins them. The guide’s warning was right ; 
they are trapped on a ledge, with the husband going mad and the widower hurt. 
Parties set out to find them, but cannot. The situation on the ledge gets worse ; the 
wife has to bind the husband, who is freezing to death. An aeroplane sets out to look 
for them, and we survey the mountains in the most wonderful piece of aerial photo- 
graphy I have ever seen. The gorges are narrow, the plane dives and circles. When 
it finds them, landing is impossible, and the food it drops cannot reach them. So the — 
pilot seeks the guides on the mountain, and drops a note saying he will loop over the 
spot where the party is. Thus they are found and finally rescued, but there are only — 
two of them. The elder man has gone off, leaving a note that it is better for him to 
join his wife, who fell into the white hell of Pitz Palu. The story takes place on the 
mountain, and the film is of mountain first and foremost, showing the beauty of the 
peak in long shots, in cruel close-ups, placing ice against rock, overwhelming both with 
avalanche and showing how mountains only come near to man, who tries to surmount 
them, when they plan to destroy him. . 
These three films have point and purpose ; they are experimental and they minister 
to the mind. The rest of the films I have seen these last two months are only partially 
interesting. Many people will want to see Journey’s End which, after a short run at the’ 
Tivoli, has been at the Avenue Pavilion, now a talkie house. It is very well done, made 
according to the best principles of stage technique and showing the officers’ war. As 
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a film it brings out even more than as a play the fact that its theme is not in essence 
_ war; it seems rather trifling to find an officer worried because a young subaltern who 
comes out may tell the girl to whom he is engaged that he drinks—and it seems rather 
| odd of the subaltern to be surprised. Sergeant Grischa is a film that All Quiet makes it 
/ unnecessary to see. It is made by an unimaginative director, and one finds that the 
| presence of dialogue seems superfluous, because the picture has not been thought of 
_as being made of sight and sound, but as sight with sound. 
; In Raffles, on the other hand, the English atmosphere is moderately convincing ; 
you just do not notice it, and Fred Kerr is quite wonderful, playing cricket in 
the country during some point of the English season in which London is 
enveloped in fog during the whole week-end. The fog was necessary to the 
_ Successful escape of Raffles, so I can only imagine that the cricket was a piece 
be of bravado on the part of the director, whose name was not once mentioned. 
- But Raffles as a book was exciting, whereas Raffles as a film is not. It is interest- 
_ ing, it has a certain kind of mild suspense, but it is not exciting. I think the truth is 
_ that the real excitement films can induce lies in such a production as Roadhouse Nights, 
| which is excellent of its type. It is not a super-film ; it was at the Plaza in a double- 
_ feature programme, but as is so often the case, it offers more entertainment and more 
- points of study than many of the pompous productions which are heralded weeks 
_ ahead. The roadhouse in question is the River Inn, whose owner is engaged in liquor 
_ smuggling. His woman is the cabaret singer of the club. A reporter is sent down to 
_ get a story on it, and is “ bumped off ” while he is telephoning his copy. A second 
teporter is sent down and Lola, the singer (it is a popular name for singers) recognises 
an old flame. She has his drink doped, so that he can be smuggled out of town before 
any harm comes to him. But being a good journalist, he is not put off and returns. 
She then plans to elope with him, being really anxious to quit roadhouse nights and at 
the same time knowing this will prevent him getting the story and so from being shot. 
But their car is punctured and the owner follows them. He takes them back. Lola is in 
terror, as the journalist, who is pretending to be drunk, asks if he can telephone. He 
goes to the box. He rings up his paper. The man waits and Lola nearly dies. The 
man pretends he cannot get the number, but he is connected all the time and while he 
astonishes his editor by swearing at the operator, he is tapping out the story of the 
whisky-running in morse—tapping with his ring on the mouthpiece, and carrying on a 
conversation that completely deceives the man waiting to shoot him and even Lola 
herself. 

This film is an excellent example of the way America can take an ordinarily efficient 
story and, without making it into a super-film, through sheer organisation : and 
experience, can make it absolutely right from beginning to finish. The sets are right, 
the camerawork and lighting are right. Every actor is excellent and the dialogue is 
vivid and spare. Helen Morgan is the roadhouse queen to perfection, and then, at 
the critical moment of the film, a clever use of sound is made which passes almost un- 
noticed because it is justified. But what happens is that two lines of action are kept 
going by the sound alone, the tapping and the speech, and a third is woven in by what 
we see. This is not an important film, of course, but it is very entertaining and done 
_as well as can be. Though the rest of the films are dull and unoriginal, there are at 
least the first three which both do something and mean something, and two of them 
ould not have done that in the silent days, while The White Hell of Pitz Palu very 
“encouragingly shows how much there is still to be done with sight-cinema alone. 
It is worth recording that the B.B.C. televised a play for the first time on July 14th. 

i | ROBERT HERRING 
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HE production of C. K. Munro’s stage play, The Rumour (June 12 and 13), 
was of very great importance, for it annihilated a certain popular mis- 
conception about Radio drama. It has often been argued—on the ground 
that the broadcast voice appeals to the imagination through the ear alone— 
that the microphone is especially suited to plays with little action and plenty of talk. i 
Some have gone so far as to consider Mr. Bernard Shaw the “‘ ideal radio dramatist,’ 
and one critic has declared : x 


His brilliant, strongly characterized dialogue, uncomplicated by trivial action, is even 


more telling by way of the microphone than on the stage, where given the physical presence _ 
of the players, the audience is greedy for movement. i 


a 
5 


The audience is perfectly right. ‘“‘ Talk ”’—mere talk—is never dramatic by itself, 

and more than anything else it needs to be seen as well as heard. ‘“‘ Talk ” on the stage — 

is saved only by the fact that a sort of life is given to it by the living, moving, per- 

ceptible people who are doing the talking. “ Talk ” on the wireless cannot be saved 

in this way, and it is fallacy to pretend that it can. At a moment when the radio 

dramatist is still learning his job it may be true that individual plays of much talking ~ 
have achieved some success (so too in its day did the bone-shaker bicycle), but the” 

future of radio drama lies in a diametrically opposite direction : from its very nature — 

it has no hope at all unless always it is stimulating to the imagination. The simple 
belief that a listener can best be reached by talk, with little plot, little action, and no 
intricacies other than dialectical, is opposed to the evidence of experience. Give the - 

imagination something to work on and it can overcome deep intricacies, unravel a | 
complicated plot, delight in subtleties, and follow a moving scene from place to place, — 
country to country. Now it had been widely supposed that The Rumour was remark- — 
ably well suited to the microphone—an expectation based upon the fact that this — 
stage play is constructed in a number of small scenes, affording precisely that shifting © 
drama which the microphone demands. The play was well produced and sincerely i 
acted : yet it strangely failed at times to hold the attention. Why ? Because those — 
very scenes which were easy, the many scenes where someone or other was indisput- 

ably engaged in making a political speech, were too easy. The imagination had 
nothing to work on, and grew weary. Here was “‘ brilliant, strongly characterized — 
dialogue,” but though it was “ uncomplicated by trivial action”? we were losing © 
incalculably by not being able to see what action there was. The cynicism of the — 
boundary commission scene, for instance, was largely missed by the microphone. — 
From the arguments and the speeches to the crowd from the balcony only a faint 
impression was gained of the bitter humour of that scene. One remembers how on the 
stage La Rubia publicly embraced the French commissioner and assured the mob 
below of the cordial unanimity of the delegation, and how immediately before and 
after he was accusing everybody of duplicity and outrage. We heard indeed the 
accusations : but we were struck only by their justice—not by their humours. No: it 
was the difficult scenes which really succeeded in this play : not the easy ones. The 
squabble in the Przimian cabinet, the tragedy in Katya Soresti’s house—these were 
vivid. The imagination was forced to be busy and it created stirring pictures. The 
moral of all which is this—that within a reasonable discretion a radio play may be 
more intricate than the B.B.C. is ready to believe : for imagination responds precisely _ 
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Nn proportion to the stimulus received. A spoon-fed imagination can imagine nothing 
at all. On the whole the individual performances in the production were unremarkable 
with the exception of Miss Barbara Couper’s reading of Kitty, which was both witty 
and discerning. The dramatic incidental music of Mr. Victor Hely-Hutchinson was 
extremely good. 

The Brass Bottle (July 9 and 10) was well done, but the theme was too simple and 
familiar to be treated at so generous a length. Antony and Cleopatra (July 16 and 17) 
was better chosen. This rare drama made an admirable microphone play, and it 
received a virile production. An understanding of blank verse, however, is not 
common to all men, and Shakespearean plays need a rather more careful casting 
than they get. So many approach Shakespeare with abundant or witless reverence— 
both equally damning to the performance of his works. 

The first production of a television play was broadcast from London on July 14. 
The play was Pirandello’s The Man with the Flower in his Mouth, the producer Mr. 
Lance Sieveking. Except at the very few places where the picture can be projected 
and magnified on a screen the scene is confined at present to an area about half the 
size of a large postcard, and it is not possible to show more than the head and shoulders 
of one figure at atime. All that can be done, therefore, is to show the faces of the actors 
as they are speaking, or listening, or to show their hands fidgetting expressively as they 
talk. With such limited resource it was hardly possible for a pioneer production to be 
exciting. It is an axiom of the cinema that no single ‘“‘ shot ”’ shall last for longer than 
a few seconds : only so can the interest of an audience be held. In this experimental 
television play the same picture had, unavoidably, to last for long stretches, for it was 
only possible occasionally to change the scene. The difficulty was obvious and ad- 
mitted : but the fact remains that no actor can sustain a “‘ close-up ”’ for so long. 
Some attempt was made to vary the shot by close-up pictures of the hands—a familiar 
enough device of the cinema. But dramatically the attention can only be drawn to a 
particular object for a specific reason. Hands—fingering a revolver, say—may be 
extremely dramatic : the attention has been justly arrested. But hands of themselves 
are not more interesting than faces, and to fix the attention upon them idly is to 
promote a false emphasis. 

Those are the difficulties of the present production, and the question now is, how 
far are such difficulties in fact superable, and how far are they bound up in the nature 
of television ? In the television of the future there need be no false emphasis, but the 
difficulty of varying the scene seems likely to remain. Suppose in years to come the 
Baird process produces plays on an area as large as a cinema screen, it will only be 
doing what the cinematograph does already and does very well. If there were any 
possibility of its improving upon the cinema it would indeed have a great artistic 
future, but how could it rival the complex resources of the screen? The art of the 
cinema consists in its control over a drama constantly moving from scene to scene. A 
glimpse of the African jungle fades into the baronet’s flat in Mayfair, and so—via 
Colorado—to the duchess’s yacht at Cowes. How could a television apparatus manage 
that ? It would be possible certainly to erect in the studio a number of sets and 
revolving cameras : but it is not conceivable, even in this age of wonders, that the 
camera could somehow tie together a number of continuous episodes acted in different 


5 parts of the country. The scope of a television play will therefore be essentially 


narrower than that of a cinema or radio play, whose strong imaginative influences can 
transport the hearer to far distant scenes and even speak with voices of other worlds. 


That is the whole issue. There can be no question of the future value of television to 
science, to business, or to those who through illness are unable to visit the theatre. 
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But these are not artistic arguments. It is difficult to think that as an art-form 


television has any future at all. is 
In addition to the learned talks—among which Sir John Simon on the Indian 

Commission, “‘ Digging up the Past ” by Mr. Woolley, “Choosing One’s Parents” by 

Professor Crew, and “ The Study of the Mind ” by Dr. Burt have been especially 


good—the Talks Department have prepared some light-hearted broadcasts for the 


silly season in the Saturday night competitions and the pocket serial story composed 


by six eminent exponents of the “‘ thriller.” Here is something of an answer to those ~ 


ttn 


critics who find the talks too solemn—though it is also something of an acknowledg- — 


ment of the justice of the accusation. If competitions and thrillers are welcome and 
right for the summer when there are so many rival out-door attractions would they not 
have been more welcome on winter evenings ? If the response is satisfactory these 
diversions will doubtless continue. They certainly should: it would be a pretty 
answer to criticism if the Talks devised a form of light intellectual entertainment 
fitted to march beside their serious programmes and more worth while than vaude- 
ville. Up till now, beyond an occasional short story, the idea has not been at all 
popular at Savoy Hill, for with the exception of the Vaudeville Department the 
B.B.C. is shy of humour. It is true that nothing is more deplorable than a flat joke on 
a loud speaker : but then there is nothing more depressing than ineffectual humour 
wherever you find it. And the remedy for that is not surely to run away from humour 
but to astound the public by making some good jokes. For instance the Productions 
Department has very rarely provided funny plays. Yet Matinée, an entirely farcical 
piece, was extremely well received. The quality of radio humour has often been low : 
but that is an aspersion on a particular broadcaster, not on a particular manner. 

If they would, the Talks Department could provide a lot of entertainment by 
giving us more arguments of the hammer-and-tongs school. The discussion (May 22) 
between Lord Howe and Mr. Williams-Ellis on ‘‘ Safety First” with relation to 
motoring resolved itself into one monotonous agreement between the speakers— 
which was made the more futile by the fact that the subject was the same which 
Messrs. A. P. Herbert and Gerald Barry had debated in January with downright 
ferocity. The result then had been exciting and amusing ; the discussion on May 22 
was merely impotent. Any question upon which two men hold strongly opposite 
views will provide good intellectual entertainment, so long as it is recognised that it is 
more important to collect two men who are devoted to the cause of what they differ- 
ently believe to be truth than two star performers who make a show of arguing a 
problem in which they are indifferently interested. We do not need discussions on 
the preservation of the countryside ; everyone is agreed on such topics, and we want 
disagreement, argument. Let us have discussions on questions which arouse the honest 


passions (like Athleticism, the power of the Press, and Prohibitions) and let the speakers. 


be enthusiasts as well as experts. Unhappily political topics are listed on the B.B.C. 
index—though one would have thought that an argument, in which both sides were 
heard and heard quickly, was a very different thing from an unanswered and perhaps 


prejudiced talk. Spirited arguments have been brought before now to the successful _ 


support of a facetious theme, for instance, “‘ that there is no place like Home.” But no 
spirited arguments will ever be found about a question which is already decided. A 
lecture may be given on “ Safety First ” ; not an argument. In January Mr. Barry 


and Mr. Herbert found themselves arguing ultimately about the liberty of the subject _ 


—and that is a very different pigeon. De 
V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY _ 
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FICTION 


_ THE WATER GIPSIES. By A. P. Hersert. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
_ “ ... SIR,” SHE SAID. By Atec WaucH. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
__ HER FATHER’S HOUSE. By Hitpa Vaucuan. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
__ WAR IN HEAVEN. By Cuartes Wittiams. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
ROUND the lives of two working girls Mr. Herbert has made a book which 


_ 4 Acontains a delightful record of the personal experiences which his London and 
: riverside life have given him : and he has been as successful in his imagined contribu- 
¥ 


tion to the structure of the story as in his simple descriptions of what he has witnessed 
himself. The sisters live on an old barge, at a permanent mooring at Hammersmith, 
with their father—one-time ‘“ manager of a repertory theatre in the north ”—now 
playing the ’cello in a cinema and sustaining an interest in life by betting. To have 
created and understood these two so different and so interesting types of girlhood is 
undoubtedly the bigger feat and the strength of the book ; though to some readers the 
detailed accounts of a journey up the canals by barge, of going to the Derby in a taxi 
with its owner-driver, of dog racing, of playing skittles in the alley of the “ Black 
Swan ’’, may provide the predominant interest. But for whichever entertainment 
you read this novel you will receive ample of it. Mr. Herbert never hurries, scamps or 
stints, he progresses at an even pace, taking all the time he wants, and on closing the 
book you feel that, together, you and he have taken plenty of time but never too much 
time .. . like the bargeman whose “‘ . . working day, if he works with a horse, is 
_ from sunrise to sunset.” 


3 é 
; All day the sun shone,all day the horse, Beauty, clip-clopped slowly northwards, and all 
day Jane knew more and more the tranquil fascinations of the canal. From this point it 
3 was all fine country, with at intervals, the fringes of a tiny town, past which the canal ran 
2 proudly, sufficient to itself. The slowest highway in England, it seemed to have sought out 
E: the quiet corners of the country and thrown over them forever the spell of its antiquity 
3 and slowness. . . . No man was to be seen. Beauty quickened his pace, and Mrs. Green 
E _ made tea. 
; That seems to me to be a perfect little picture of what a canal trip must be. And here 
- isa bit out of Mr. Herbert’s Derby Day : 
z They gazed in silence at the historic scene, the classic lunacy of the English race. The 
- bookmakers snarled like animals in the rain ; the caped policemen stood glistening in the 
rain, like rows of wet seals; . . . the rich walked mincingly in the paddock in the rain, 
and the poor stood eating oranges in the rain, drinking fizzy lemonade in the rain, shying 
balls at cokernuts in the rain, or crushed each other impatiently,sodden, chattering rows 
against the railings of the course. And Mr. Bell looked royally across the Downs—his 
Downs—for was not all this noise, this defiant revel of a multitude in the rain, directed 
only to one end, the triumph of the Black Prince, and the enrichment of Mr. Bell? 


- In reading this book I was constantly reminded of Mr. George Moore’s Esther 
Waters ; it differs from it only in being about modern times instead of about the 
eighties, but it is not too pointedly modern to be comparable to any book written at 
any time about the genuine emotions of an upright, uneducated, loyal-hearted girl. 

Another novel which describes scenes of London life as the author has experienced 
- it, and is also, as it happens, written round the lives of two sisters, is Mr. Alec Waugh’s 
«| | Sir,” She Said, though it is a very different London, and also a very different 
Derby Day, that he shows us. Mr. Waugh’s sisters are the daughters of a weak father 
and vain mother, who, having given in to their daughters’ demand for freedom, sit 
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back and contemplate the result with singular detachment. The girls, however, are 
the only really completed studies ; the parents exist merely as a background . . . 
the book would probably have been overweighted if these curious, neutral beings had 


been properly worked out. Julia, the elder sister is—like Jane in Water Gipsies—is — 


the true heroine of the story. She has the capacity to feel deeply, the sensibility to 
suffer pain, and the brain to exercise over the trials of her life and her sister's. Melanie, 
the younger, is lighter of heart and head, and—again like the younger sister in Mr. 


Herbert’s book—gets the reward of her kind by having far the better time. For it © 
is a fact that to think and feel deeply is to have, at times, to suffer commensurately. — 


Julia, who by her successful arguments has won for herself the right to have a flat of 
her own, is appalled by the prospect of seeing her younger sister, with a latchkey, 


gaining the same independent life and probably running the risk of the same “ ex- — 


perience.” She wishes, illogically, that Melanie should be shielded from what she has 


suffered, and is inclined to blame her parents for having submitted to becoming quite — 


Said as luiics.ori-dund cea 


such modern parents. The crux of the whole situation is, of course, men. Is experi- — 


menting in love before marriage worth the game, for women ? Wouldn’t the old- — 


fashioned guarded life, with its one way of escape into another form of guardianship, 
through marriage, be the happier life in the long run? This, I take it, is the question 
posed ; but, I submit, neither Mr. Waugh nor Julia answers it squarely. For Julia, 
surely one must gather from the closing paragraphs of the book, comes out of her 
ordeal a stronger and a wiser woman, while her sister shirks the issue of the scene that 
has been so carefully set for her to play the heroine in by most inconsequently 
marrying another man. Mr. Waugh’s description of Melanie’s visit to the Derby, her 
excitement over her big bet, is excellently done—one sees it all—but why all this 
elaborate exposition from Mander of the gambler’s creed if she is not after all to be 
tempted to stake a thing on an adventure with him ? She listens ; she is fascinated ; 
she lays her money on the big race ; she wins : all his insidious suggestions have been 
justified by her success at the races, but when it comes, as we have been led to expect, 
to the next big gamble her dark lover has been leading her up to, she has not been 
heading him at all, apparently ! She has married someone who has, so far as we have 
been informed, provided her with no thrills whatever. However, to stress this point 
is ungrateful to a book that is so full of real truth and interest. Melanie’s anxieties, for 
instance, over the frock she should wear for the Derby when the morning turns out 
wet and uncertain ; her excitement in the restaurant, when she dines with Mander 
alone ; Julia’s willingness to sacrifice herself to save her sister ; Julia’s lover’s vacil- 


lations; his wife’s secret thoughts; and then the escapade of Jean Ryland 


(Julia’s companion in harness) with the golf-champion at Deauville—all these scenes 
are carefully and individually studied and make up a book that gives a truthful photo- 
graph of life with passages of exceptional understanding of life’s difficulties. 

Mrs. Hilda Vaughan’s book is, curiously enough, also about two sisters, the elder of 


whom through the depths and sincerity of her character, treads the stony path of grief — 
and suffering, while the younger, by her frivolity, gains sympathy and a life of ease. — 


But this summary is futile to suggest the strength and scope of the whole book. 


Mrs. Vaughan has the noble sweep of purpose and gesture and comprehensiveness ~ 


that reminds one of George Eliot. She has created a successor to Maggie Tulliver in 


her Nell Tretower ; but a successor who lives and breathes in the idiom of our own 


time and brings us face to face with ourselves instead of, like Maggie, our grand- 


mothers. Nell’s natural, healthy nature is given the half chance necessary to it to — 


survive the crabbed evangelicalism of her home by the friendship she forms with an 


old shepherd on the Welsh hill farm on which she is brought up. Riding on her pony | 
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after the flocks, alongside of the wise, ageing old man, she grows up with a strong, 
healthy body and a mind free, charitable and enterprising. She finds out that her 
father is a gentleman, a neighbouring squire, and through him, clandestinely, gains 
some taste and mental development : thus filial attachment grows up strong in her, 
and she is drawn to the desperate tramp home to her father’s house which is the most 
beautiful and culminating part of the book. To say any more about the story would 
be to spoil it for new readers, but a few quotations may serve to draw them to it. 
The following are taken from her long tramp home : 


As she tramped on her mind became dormant, being drugged by her body’s fatigue; and 
soon she had no thought, no hope left, but that of the homing pigeon : to return. Evening 
turned to dun the mist on the horizon .... The sluggish streams began to gleam like belts 
of pewter. 


Light, and the chirping of birds and her own exceeding coldness awoke her. The grass 
was pearly grey, every blade being furred with dew, 


The punctuation, with which I should like to have interfered, is the author’s. 
But perhaps more moving than the whole story of her tramp is her wedding night 
when she and Evan elect to remain out in the hayfield in the open night : 


Far below and a long way off a goods train toiled and panted uphill. Nell lay motion- 
less among the drowsy hay, holding her breath, waiting for another sound in the vast 
silence. The armies of stars overhead seemed almost as near as that little laborious noise— 
the sole reminder of her past and discarded self. . . . She let escape a long sigh of con- 
tentment. Close to her Evan stirred in his sleep. Because he had hurt her and because he 
was now sleeping unconcerned as a child, her love for him grew tender and protective as 
though she had given him birth. Very softly, lest she should waken him who had kept her 
from sleep, she spread hay over his shoulders to keep him warm. 


Mr. Charles Williams, known hitherto as a writer of poetry, has brought out a 
first novel of an interesting character. Starting off with a mysterious corpse, in the 
detective story vein, he passes into a region of religious devotion versus black art, and 
to a fight for the possession of what is alleged to be the true, original Holy Graal. It 
is a battle of physical and psychical forces combined. Gregory Persimmons stops at 
no act of violence that the villain would perform in the best detective melodrama, 
but at the same time is able to summon the sinister powers of Evil to help him attain 
hisends. ‘The delightful reverend gentleman, the Archdeacon of Castra Parvulorum, 
is clumped on the head, left senseless and cheated in every possible way ; but later, 
by his prayers in church he outwits the machinations of his enemy, the devil worship- 
per, who stole his precious cup and succeeds in placing it beyond the sacrilegious touch 
of any human hands. The story is remarkably well plotted out ; chapter by chapter 
the true extent and horror of the plot to steal the old communion cup, and the sig- 
nificance of its value, are revealed. ‘The author’s touch is comfortably sure and compe- 
tent. You feel that he has everything in readiness for you over the page, just where it 
ought to be, and that you will know what you need to know at the appointed place and 
hour. At the same time all the actors in this cleverly woven plot are alive and concrete 
to the mind’s eye. They speak and act as separate individuals in due conformity with 
the characters allotted to them. This may sound dull praise, but it is not ; such a dis- 
tinction is extremely rare. The Archdeacon is a delightful personality whose every 
“speech one awaits with anticipation of amusement. The Duke of North Ridings is 
excellently sketched in, so is Sir Giles Tumulty. And Kenneth Mornington, and 
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the old villain, Gregory Persimmons, are most individually and exuberantly drawn. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


CHARACTERS AND OBSERVATIONS : AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
j 
r 


MANUSCRIPT. With a Foreword by Lorp Gorett. Murray. tos. 6d. 


THE SMALL YEARS. By Frank Kenpon. With an Introduction by WALTER DE _ 
La Mare. Cambridge University Press. 6s. F 


SLIGO. By Jack B. Yeats. Wishart. 6s. 
CASUAL OBSERVATIONS. By Artuur Ponsonsy. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 
JOYOUS PILGRIMAGE. By R. Francis Foster. Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 6s. 


NE day, a few months ago, Lord Gorell received on behalf of the firm of John 

Murray an eighteenth-century book of obiter dicta which is undoubtedly one of the 
most important pieces of literary treasure trove since Pepys. The manuscript had been 
discovered by a dealer in second-hand furniture and had been kept by him for ten — 
years, until it had become, as his wife says, a second Bible to him. The dealer un- 
fortunately could not remember at what particular sale he had obtained it, but 
believed that he had picked it up with some old junk somewhere near ‘Teddington. 
The mystery is heightened by the fact that the title page bears the inscription A. Pope. 
Twikeam, and that the experts have declared that the handwriting may quite possibly 
be that of the poet. Though, for a variety of reasons, and, above all, from the charity 
and tolerance of its reflections on human frailty, it appears to me to be most unlikely 
that the author of the Dunciad should have been responsible for this book, there is no 
doubt that it will take its place among the minor classics of English literature. Its 
author, whom I suspect of being a clergyman, and possibly a private chaplain, has _ 
written a book which expresses more fully than any other work which I have ever 
encountered the leisurely, sensible, and most kindly philosophy of the men of his 
century. There is no.cant in it, no hypocrisy, and no bombast. It is the book of aman 
who has accepted life on the terms on which his Maker has chosen to give it him, who 
is worried by no doubts, no spirit of faction, no aching for power. Chesterfield, who 
has been presented to so many of us as typical of the eighteenth century, would have 
scorned it ; but to a greater than Chesterfield and one far more closely representing 
his age, Samuel Johnson, it would have appeared to be one of the most perfect — 
treasuries of that sober, God-fearing wisdom he loved. We can imagine him chuckling — 
over the stark common sense of the writer’s reflections on lawyers : 


Consult a Lawyer upon a case, & he’ll have a Fee before he opens his mouth : contradict 
or dispute with him & you shall have his opinion gratis. What a world do we live in where 
our Passions are better natured than our Reason ? 


and applauding his truly Christian advice on the way to storm Heaven : 


The nearest way to Heaven is by the Road of Giving and Forgiving. 


When a Man can sell his Revenge & III Nature for a good seat in Heaven he makes no 
bad Bargain. 


and his estimate of those qualities which bring man his greatest happiness both there _ 
and below : 


Goodness alone will carry a Man to Heaven, but Seldom thro’ the World ; and Learning 
alone is of no Service to him for either : But the Gentleman join’d to these two will make a 
Man happy both Here & Hereafter. 
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Much of the same serene air of an older England breathes through Mr. Frank Ken- 
don’s recollections of his childhood in Kent. The Small Years reminds me strongly of 
Mr. Percy Lubbock’s Earlham, though the resemblance is one rather of matter than 
style. Mr. Lubbock’s prose was remarkable, but a little too consciously lovely ; Mr. 
Kendon’s is crisper, and clearer, more eminently English. Each word does its work 
well, falling neatly like a blow from a pick ; there is no single passage in this book 
which could possibly be described as sentimental, as ministering to our modern Peter 
Pantheism run mad. The Small Years is a simple, understanding account of a boyhood 
spent in a small school near Goudhurst, the child’s grandfather being at once school- 
master, farmer, and preacher. Though Mr. Kendon is not yet forty years of age, this 
little commonwealth in which his early years were spent—this tiny hamlet with school, 
chapel, and four or five labourers’ houses—might have been a relic, almost untouched, 
of that which was noblest in Puritan England. Though the author’s grandfather was a 
narrow man, as narrow as the father of Edmund Gosse, his saintliness—the dull, 
workaday, commonsense, and eminently practical saintliness of the Puritan—so shines 
through these pages that it would be impertinent to mock or to criticise. His children 
and grandchildren were brought up strictly, rarely travelling, knowing little of the 
great world which lay over the hills. But it is to a childhood like theirs—stable, 
disciplined, in touch with nature—that a man would turn to find his Golden Age. 
Childhood will never have the same memories for the self-conscious boy or girl of 
to-day, who has lost half the wonder of youth because adoring adults have exploited 
that wonder. The great emotions of childhood are disappearing as children lose the 
sense of permanence, the sense of awe. For even the fear of a child is not a thing so 
terrible that the prison walls should be built around him to shelter him - 


Leaves touched me ; small as I was they swept my freckled face and red hair. . . . I 
heard the leaves move, I heard the dry twigs snap, I heard my breath and my heart. I 
was always afraid in a wood, but not with an evil fear, unless sometimes I let it get the 
upper hand of me, or would not look the foreign gods full in the eyes. Then fear seized me, 
and I would dash for the less confined parts of the wood. But all the time that I was this 
strange half-frightened creature I was a boy as well, peering and prying, excitedly interested 
in the details of the wood, dipping my shoe in the red rusty mud, cutting and peeling a 
stick to poke in holes and buries, a creature of the senses of sight and touch and smell, 
harvesting by leaf and seed and snail-shell, with meticulous notice of every detail, the 
substance of this teeming world into which I had been so surprising born. 


The world of Mr. Jack Yeats’ Sligo is very different from that of the quiet hamlet 
by Goudhurst. The Irish painter’s reminiscences range over all Ireland to Dublin, to 
London, and across the seas to New York. The stories in them tell of men living the 
life that is essentially ‘‘ tuppence coloured,” the restless and adventurous life of the 
seaman, the journalist, and the boxer. Mr. Yeats wrote this book, he says, in order 
that he might jettison some of his memories, and incident leads on to incident, story to 
story, in a glorious “ hodge-podge ” of countries and places and people. ‘There is no 
attempt at any kind of arrangement ; paragraphs are divided arbitrarily and run on 
from page to page of nervous, difficult prose, which reminds one of the second part of 
Ulysses. Though there are places in this book, indeed, where the style becomes so 
rough and jerky as to render it almost unreadable, I am not sure that a more polished 
and careful prose would not have destroyed half of its individuality. Beautiful 
passages turn up in the middle of paragraphs so chaotic that one had begun to despair 
of them, passages which none but an Irishman could have written, having that 
peculiar Irish flavour which is as easy to recognise as the soft tang of a Spanish wine in 


the throat : 
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Grand names, like hand-sewn boots, disintegrate very slowly. You’ll find them crinkled, 
but undefeated, lying on the slob lands of the world : hurled from land to land like old 
skulls by the youthful treasure hunters who comb these dusty beaches for old nails and 
an odd dust-heap diamond. Sitting by a boxing ring it cheers up the ancients when the 


announcer rings out the name of some old timer, now fat, or weazened, acting as second to — 


the opening buds of this night. And those ancients lick their old lips when the name of 
Jimmy this or Jack that gets a call of “‘ Ho Ho” from someone far sunk in the back of 
the hall : someone who does not forget. 


The writing of essays is another way in which our memories may be jettisoned. The 
casual paper, if it is not to be intolerably pompous, must be carried along by the 
anecdotes and the recollections of its writer. It would be interesting, indeed, to ask 
some reader who had never heard of Lord Ponsonby to construct from internal 
evidence a biography of the author of Casual Observations. If the reader were intelli- 
gent, it would be remarkably full. He would collect the essayist’s reflections on his 
delicate childhood, on his days as a choirboy, on his schooling at St. George’s and 
Eton, on Balliol under Jowett, and on his adventures as a diplomat in Turkey and Den- 
mark. There would be suggested to him Lord Ponsonby’s conversion from Liberalism 
to Socialism, his long experience of the House of Commons, of party politics, of 
English country life, and of literature. He would see in him a rebel against the con- 
ventions of that class from whence he had sprung, a strong sympathiser with the 
genuine, as opposed to the bogus, personality in every walk of life, an optimist free 
from illusions and a scholar from pedantry. He would take delight in many of the 
stories in this book, though he might detect one or two inaccuracies in the telling. He 

_ would be especially pleased at the author’s happy description of great personages, like 
Lord Beaconsfield in old age : 


A slightly stooping figure in a dark blue, buttoned-up frock coat and tall hat, from under 
which greasy-looking curls protruded, he walked slowly, one hand behind his back. I was 
following behind with my brothers at a respectful distance. His hands fascinated us 
because he wore white kid gloves, and over his gloves, his rings. They stopped, waiting for 
us to come up, and then Dizzy turned his deathly pale face towards us and asked : “‘ Which 
of you boys can tell me what is the capital of Cyprus?” I was the youngest and felt 
exonerated from any attempt to reply. Of course we none of us knew. With a chuckle 
from the Prime Minister the walk was resumed. 


or of Queen Victoria as she sailed into the ante-room at Buckingham Palace : 
There was never any apologetic hesitancy, nor was there any clumsy pomposity. She 


knew that she was number one in England and that England was number one among the 
nations, and that is exactly what she managed to convey to those who came in her path. 


Joyous Pilgrimage is written in the style and manner of the Four Men and tells of the 
adventures of the author and of a friend, whom he calls ‘‘ Longshanks,” in Sussex, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire. The two wanderers are ardent devotees of Mother Church 
and the public-house and have incredible adventures with priests, pedlars, policemen, 
and gypsies. It is evidence of Mr. Belloc’s greatness that what cannot possibly be 
described as anything but “‘ Belloc and Water ” should be so readable. 


RICHARD F. RUSSELL 
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MOLIERE., By H. Asuton. Routledge. 6s. 
_TRADITION AND BARBARISM. By P. Mansett Jones. Faber & Faber. 38. 6d. 
-MONTAIGNE. By Anpré Give. Blackamore Press. 215. 


JOHANN FAUST : THE MAN AND THE MYTH. By H. G. Meek. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 


cs FAUST. Part I. Translated by W. P. ANDREws. Oxford University 
ress. 18s. 


_THE FILOSTRATO OF GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO. Translated by N. E. GRIFFIN 
and A. Meyrick. Oxford University Press. 25s. 


THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. By JoHann Wo trcaNc Goerue. Translated 
by .WiLL1AM Rost. Scholartis Press. tos. 6d. 


N the preface to his book on Moliére, Mr. Ashton admits that there is no lack of 
_ A Moliére bibliography, and that if he adds another volume to the list, it is because the 
works of Moliére are becoming obscured by too much intellectual activity on the part 
_of students and critics. Yet in spite of his standing out as one of the most popular 
figures of European literature, there are certain documents still buried under the 
_débris of seventeenth-century archives and registers, which leave a few vital points 
disputable, allowing doubts and queries to float round the memory of the most genial 
_and the most tangible genius of the Bourgeoisie. Mr. Ashton, quite rightly, does not 
_try to answer any of the questions, as to what were Moliére’s relations with Madeleine 
_Béfart, and of whom was Armande the daughter. Surmises on the unhappiness of 
his married life are too often made by those biographers, who want to turn a detached 
observer of contemporary manners into a hero of Racine. But in this delightfully 
written book we are allowed to hear every point of view and then we are left to judge 
for ourselves, whether we want to accuse Moliére of the favourite crime of the Renais- 
-sance, or whether we prefer to see him as he was, honest and fundamentally moral, 
so ready to be the pére de famille, who glories in the sacredness of family ties, sharing 
-Charron’s belief in an autonomous morality, to be moral without a hope of heaven or 
hell because reason would have it so—reason, the terra-cotta god worshipped in every 
respectable bourgeois home. 
__ In Mr. Ashton’s pages lives not only the moralist, who delighted in showing up the 
freaks and follies of his generation, the misers and hypocrites and blue-stockings, the 
‘overheated salons of the Hotel de Rambouillet : we also find the King’s entertainer 
feverishly working to please the tastes of the gayest court in Europe, trying to fit his 
‘moral standards into the garden niches of Chambord and Versailles. ‘The black 
wings of Madame de Maintenon had not yet settled over the court ; Louise de la 
Valliére still danced in the ballets he created. An autocratic young king com- 
manded plays and ballets at a few days’ notice, sometimes stipulating that a certain 
incident should be introduced, as in the case of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, when a 
‘Turkish ceremony had to be ridiculed in order to slight the Embassy which had not 
Been adequately impressed by the glories of the Roi Soleil. 


= 


Pa Moliére the contemplator, the pessimist, who looked on life and found it sad, was 


also a giant among entertainers—writer of comedies, producer of ballets, of comic 
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opera, of pantomimes, of farce. He had evidently an eye for colour, an ear for 
music, could provide a book for the composer and could give prettily turned advice 
to maidens. Perhaps after all, and in spite of romantic critics and ponderous professors _ 
he was, as his friend La Fontaine found him, a very gay and amusing fellow. 4 
The most interesting chapter in this book is the one in which Mr. Ashton contra- 
dicts the statement, which has so often been made, on the tremendous influence 
Moliére exercised over contemporary drama in England. Etherege, Dryden and 
Wycherley tried to understand him, but even they failed. The finesse, the discipline, 
the urbane humour could not be appreciated by the society of the Restoration. 
Charles II and Nell Gwynn laughed at broader jokes than LouisXIV and Mademoiselle 
de la Valligre. And though every dramatist from Shadwell to Dryden borrowed 
shamelessly from Moliére, there was not a character which was recognisable after it 
had crossed the Channel. Moliére looked at life from a detached point of view, Mr. 
Ashton has treated him in the same manner and the result is a book which even 
Moliére might have read with pleasure. . 
Madame de La Motte Guyon, a femme savante of seventeenth-century France, the 
most eminent of the Quietists, is held responsible by some for fostering the germs oi 
romanticism, for being the initiator of that lay mysticism preached by Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. Romanticism, which burst into being on the shores of Lake Leman, 
swept back into France on the tide of a Teutonic invasion, the neurotic Weltschmerz 
of young Werther, the fashionable hysteria of Madame de Staél, Rousseau openly 
showing his wounds to his feminine disciples. As Mr. Mansell Jones comments, 
Romanticism flourished “ sous le signe de la femme.”’ Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
De Musset, posing pictures picturesquely against the surging seas and splendid dawn 
of the new movement, were: acclaimed by the voices of emancipated feminism. 
With patience and discrimination Mr. Mansell Jones has collected his material and 
produced a remarkably illuminating book. He says : : 
Something new, something original, a search for the inédit, the inoui—anything to 
outdo, outreach, outshine the whole tradition, romantic and classic, that has pressed on 
the brows of a century of French artists like an ornate and ineluctable diadem of despair; 
an unwieldy and reproving crown of curious properties that may be cast down and kicked — 
into an obscure corner of the tour d’ivoire, but will assuredly sooner or later transform 
itself into the Frenchman’s equivalent for a skeleton in the cupboard. “‘ La hantise de 
loriginal,” says Monsieur Benjamin Crémieux, “a été la plaie des cinquante derniéres" 
années littéraires.”’ 


fi 


Romanticists, symbolists, followers of l’école Romane, sur-realists and dadaists—all 
were groping for something strange and new. As Francois Mauriac writes : 


Ignorant tout il’s s’imaginent tout inventer. 


Rousseau with his cry for sincerity and naked emotion still finds an echo in Jean 
Cocteau : 4 


Tout raconter, tout étaler, vivre nu. 


Lamartine and his disciples, noyés sous les larmes, the sur-realists suffocated by the 
refrains from nigger melodies, their perpetual wailings for transatlantiques and the 


Tour d’Eiffel. No wonder M. André Gide, one of the few great contemporary writers. 
in France writes : . 


The painters and litterateurs whom we praise most to-day have a manner ; the great 
classic artist strives to have no manner, he forces himself to be banal. If he attains banality 
without effort he will not be a great artist forsooth. The classical work will only be strong 
by reason of its subfugated romanticism. 1 
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_ The size of the task undertaken by Mr. Jones in giving us a short survey of the 
anti-romantic movement in France can be appreciated only when we consider the 


amount of material, which the Baron de Seilliére alone has collected on the subject, 


_ forty odd volumes on the philosophy of romanticism, out of which Mr. Mansell 
- Jones has plucked the most salient points. 


“T was a Platonist on that side before ever I knew there had been a Plato in the world,” 
says Montaigne. “ I was a Montaignean before ever I knew there had been a Montaigne,” 


_ says André Gide, and who is more fitted to write an essay on Montaigne than the 
_ author of Les Nourritures Terrestres? Menelaque and Nathaniel both prove that he is 
still searching for a La Boétie, and how wisely he retreats into the background, letting 


_ his pages over-run with the quotations and contexts of Montaigne’s finest passages! 


In every line written by Montaigne, M. Gide discovers himself, and in discovering 


_ himself he turns the lights still fuller on Montaigne. The essay has been ably trans- 
_ lated by Messrs. Stephen Guest and Trevor Blewitt. So many translations brush 
_ the bloom from the greatest thoughts, but here are only Montaigne and M. Gide, 
_ affectionate and human, talking to each other, sometimes digressing, but never really 
_ caring if anyone else is listening. 


In Fohann Faust, the Man and the Myth, Mr. Meek has outlined the development 
and growth of the Faust legend, starting from the few existing historical facts con- 
cerning Georg Sabel, a travelling vagrant scholar of the German renaissance, who 


_ adopted the nickname of Faustus (the lucky one) and, who after having led a life of 


notorious debauch, died in a strange manner in a Wiirtemberg tavern, during a 


terrific thunderstorm. After his death Faust became the counterpart of Don Juan in 


_ Spain, a figure round which could be woven the doctrines and superstitions of the 


Renaissance. We are given a short account of the Historia of 1587, the root of all the 
succeeding dramas and poems and chapbooks, but when we consider Goethe’s and 


-Gounod’s erudite gentleman-scholar the original is well nigh unrecognisable. Mr. 


Meek’s thesis contains enough information to fill a dozen volumes: a world of learning 


_ opened by the Renaissance is packed into the closely printed notes. We read of the 
' University of Salamanca renowned for its magic, of Paracelsus the most brilliant 


doctor of the sixteenth century, of Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, one of the earliest 


nationalists who fought against witch prosecution and was himself accused of having 


_ made a pact with the devil, we read of mysteries and legends medieval and classical 
_ which mingled in the Renaissance, of Alexander, Roxana and Helen of Troy who 
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figured on sixteenth-century playing cards, of Virgil, who was regarded as a magician 


throughout medieval times, of obscure saints such as St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. 
Cyprian of Antioch who, according to legend, had made pacts with the devil. England 
and France still believed in Merlin and King Arthur, while the Lutheran reformers 


like Melancthon and Sickingen were already preaching in Germany, and Mr. Meek 


builds the Faust legend out of the combined beliefs of sixteenth-century Europe. 
The Oxford University Press has produced an excellent translation of the first part 


of Goethe’s Faust by Mr. William Andrews, and a handsome edition of the Filostrato 
_ of Giovanni Boccaccio translated by Messrs. Nathaniel Griffin and Arthur Meyrick. 


le 
» 


_ After a hundred years Goethe’s Werther has been newly translated into English by 


Dr. William Rose. To us Werther seems a very dated masterpiece and Dr. Rose is 
surprisingly mediocre considering his eminence as a German scholar. 


JOAN HASLIP 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. By Sir BAMPFYLDE FuLiLer. Murray. 12s. 2? 
BENGAL LANCER. By F. Yeats-Brown. Gollancz. gs. 


t 
MY MEMOIRS. By Sir Frank BENSON. Benn. 155. ; 
QUEEN CAROLINE. By His Honour Sir. Epwarp Parry. Benn. 21s. t 
LORD MELBOURNE. By Bertram NEwMaNn. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 4 


EMINISCENCES of India make melancholy reading nowadays. It would be 
i Reba unfair to treat Sir Bampfylde Fuller merely as a disgruntled member of the 
old-fashioned serve-’em-right school. He is nothing of the sort. But he has recently 
paid a return visit to India, where he served for twenty-five years, beginning in 1873, 
and he has come back saddened and pessimistic. It could hardly be otherwise. No 
doubt his praise of times past, his regret for the good old days, is exaggerated ; but it 
is easy to forgive in a man of his age, revisiting the scenes of his youth, and in the case 
of India, unfortunately, it happens very largely to be true. In the history of British 
India times past were better than times present, and almost any days were good com- 
pared with these. All parties must agree about that. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller considers that we have “‘ abdicated the control which could 
alone keep peace amongst sectarian animosities,”’ and have “‘ committed ourselves to” 
sentimental reforms which have thrown the country into disorder, involved countless — 
prosecutions and punishments and much loss of life, and have finally lost for England 
the confidence of Asiatics.”’ And so on. Politics, as I may have had occasion to say 
before, are outside the range of this chronicle. But here is a very interesting point of 
view, which may be noted without prejudice. The master word in the passage just 
quoted is “ confidence ” (I have ventured to put it in italics). Unlike some of his 
contemporaries in the Civil Service, Sir Bampfylde Fuller does not think that we have 
lost the affection of the natives of India. Individually Englishmen are as popular as 
ever. He and his wife, on their return visit two years ago, were treated everywhere 
with the greatest courtesy, of which he gives some pleasant instances. At Aligarh, 
where he had spent several years as a young man, it was a shock to encounter three 
little boys on the railway station platform, and hear them introduced, before the 
assembled company, as ‘“‘ Your Honour’s great-grandchildren.”’ It turned out that 
they were the grandchildren of a native clerk, who had been named after him by way — 
of compliment. What has happened is simply that the natives have lost confidence in — 
us as administrators. They no longer respect the British Raj. The author’s explana- f 
tion of this unhappy change follows, in general, familiar lines ; but it will be news to | 
many of his readers to hear the motor-car joined as a principal defendant: 

No one keeps horses, and camping with tents is a thing of the past. Tours are rapid 


excursions from one revenue or police office to another. And it follows, naturally enough, 
that British officers generally no longer speak the vernaculars with the facility of past days. 


To the outsider there seems to be reason in that. The theory that a Parliament which 

now represents in the main the British working classes ’’ can never hope to under- 
stand India is more controversial. So are Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s views about the use 
of physical violence in dealing with Asiatics. When he first went to Cawnpore, in 
1873, his immediate chief would drive through the crowded streets of that ancient 
city, ““ cracking his whip at the passers-by who did not hastily obliterate themselves, 
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with language that in its frank personalities had quite a nautical flavour.” There was 

the energetic atmosphere of a school playground, and irritation was not infrequently 
vented with schoolboy violence.” The natives did not mind ; they took it in a sporting 
spirit, as a schoolboy might. Indeed they were used to it, for ‘‘ Indian gentlemen were 
quite as free with their tongues and hands ” as the most choleric Englishman. 

Yet it was Lord Curzon, whose secretary the author became and whom he admires 
more than any other Viceroy, who so sternly suppressed these methods. It was Lord 
Curzon, too, who left him the legacy of the agitation about the Partition of Bengal, 
which finally led to his dismissal at the instance of the late Lord Morley when Lord 
Minto was Viceroy. Sir Bampfylde does not mince his words in discussing this matter. 
He plainly accuses “‘ Honest John ” of duplicity, and winds up with the remark that 
he had to go, because ‘‘ the destinies of India had been committed to the incongruous 
propensities of a careless old sportsman and a foxy old philosopher.” 

In short, rather a quarrelsome book. The author himself calls it ‘ egotistical,” 
and he would probably admit that it is, in a high degree, cocksure. But these are, I 
suppose, essential qualities in the make-up of an energetic administrator. The book is 
written in an easy, conversational style, which makes it agreeable to read, and it has, of 
course, a definite historical value as the personal record of a distinguished official. 

Major Yeats-Brown’s book is a much more complicated affair. I have not read, not 
in the last ten years—and I have been reviewing books of this kind during the whole of 
that period—a new writer, as I take Major Yeats-Brown to be, with such powers of 
vivid description as he possesses. He can, almost literally, carry you out to India with 
him, sit you down in his tent in the sweltering heat, hurl you about the polo ground, 
give you concussion—but these are little things. The really great event in the book is 
the pig-sticking. I have, and all my life I shall know that I have, actually pursued a 
particular pig, one of the red, truculent sort for which Bareilly is famous, across the 
plain, wondering when he would turn and try those tusks of his, and I, like every 
reader of this book, have ridden down the path, past the mango groves, and the water 
buffalo with lowered horns, past the little mud houses, into that impossibly beautiful 
village, where the girls were drawing water at the well, and everybody hated me. ‘The 
amazing thing is that a large part of this book has already appeared in weekly papers, 
and that I, like others, have read these instalments, and they have made no impression. 
Evidently Major Yeats-Brown is one of those writers who is essentially not a journa- 
list, though always mixed up with journalism. He must be read in a book to appreciate 
his strength, his easy dominance over his reader, his almost hypnotic power of sug- 
gestion, as though he had learnt from the Hindu yoga, in which he was so much 


_ interested, some psychological trick that makes you see a polo match you were never at 


as clearly as audiences are supposed to have seen the celebrated rope trick in years gone 
by. 
Mists is a picture of modern India, very limited in its range, but unequalled in its 
verisimilitude. The more personal side of the book—Major Yeats-Brown’s adventures 
among the Theosophists and the Gurus, will exasperate as many readers as it will 
please. This amateur dabbling in the religious mysteries of the East is something 
which we cannot all be expected to appreciate. To many of Major Yeats-Brown’s 
readers it will seem rather more than a coincidence that at the moment when we are 
losing faith in our own religion, the East should be losing faith in us. But I do not 
want to be controversial. My object is simply to say that this is a remarkable book— 


something quite out of the ordinary—and that any reader who allows himself to be 
“put off ” by the rather too numerous theological disquisitions, will be making a great 
_ mistake. 
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The gospel of athletic acting, as expounded by Sir Frank Benson, and illustrated 
from incidents in his own career, results in a book as cheerful and invigorating as a 
performance of The Taming of the Shrew by the old Benson company at the New 
Theatre, Cambridge. Here is a man who knew exactly what he wanted to do, and did 
it. There is a completeness about his record that few of us can hope to attain. He has 
amusing stories of the founding of what was apparently the first “ Alpine ” club at 
Oxford, and the first college tennis courts, and—more important—the first Greek 
play, which led him to adopt the stage as his profession. But overshadowing all is his 
theory of physical fitness in its relation to art. He sets it out so gently and persuasively 
that it seems ill-mannered to argue. Apart from that, a mere list of those who have 
worked under him shows the great service he has rendered to the English stage. 

There is a jingle that I constantly heard in my youth—though I have never heard 
it since—which must, I suppose, have referred to the unfortunate wife of George IV: 

Poor Queen Caroline 

Dipped her Nose in Turpentine ; 
Turpentine made it Shine ; 

Poor Queen Caroline. 


And I am afraid that about sums up the English attitude towards her. There is here a 
pity which is not akin to love. Some pretence of a romantic enthusiasm for her cause 
was worked up among the Radical mob ; but in general the nation felt that it was 
impossible to make a heroine out of her—not even as a protest against the vices of her 
husband. There was something so suburban and dull about her friendships—if we 
are to assume that they were nothing more—with the men accused of being her 
lovers, that even in this key-hole peering age, when Divorce Court reports have to be 
cut down by Act of Parliament, hardly anyone troubles to read the evidence. She was 
undoubtedly an ill-used woman ; but she was also essentially commonplace, and not 
even Sir Edward Parry can make her anything else. 

You can write a biography of Lord Melbourne, the man, or alternatively of Lord 
Melbourne, the politician, and can be moderately sure that the first will be a readable 
and popular work and that the second will, at any rate, have some importance as 
political history. But to combine the two, without ceasing to be either readable or 
instructive, must be an exceedingly difficult task. Yet Mr. Newman has attempted it, 
and with considerable success. The truth is that you cannot separate the man and the 
politician to the extent of assuming that the one is wholly fascinating and the other 
wholly dull. It is the politics of Lord Melbourne’s period, rather than the politicians, 
that modern readers find so boring. When we discover that Lord Melbourne succeed- 
ed in importing much of his personality into his statesmanship, we can then approach 
the dreary political history of this time of anti-climax (after the thrills of the Reform 
Bill) in a more hopeful spirit. Some of the Gladstone papers, recently published in 
the Times, might have helped Mr. Newman to illustrate this point had they been 
available when he wrote. Melbourne’s constitutional laziness, for instance, considerably 
affected procedure and the methods of communication with the Queen. But Mr. 
Newman has done very well without this. He thinks Melbourne has been underrated 
as a statesman, but fully realises that his chief claim to fame is as a man. He 
combines these two aspects of his subject with skill and discrimination. _ 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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THE PLACE-NAMES OF SUSSEX. By A. Mawer and F. M. STEnTOoN with the 
assistance of J. E. B. Gover. Part I. The Rapes of Chichester, Arundel and 
Bramber. Part II. The Rapes of Lewes, Pevensey and Hastings. Cambridge 
University Press. 20s. each. 


a OF PLACE-NAME STUDY. By A. Mawer. Cambridge University 
ress. 6s. 


ENGLISH PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES: A HISTORICAL 
DICTIONARY. By G. L. Apperson. Dent. 315. 6d. 


SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH. Tract No. xxxii. B.B.C.’s Recommendations 
for Pronouncing Doubtful Words. Reissued with Criticisms. Edited by ROBERT 
Brivcss. Tract No. xxxiii. The Bull’s Bellow. By G. N. Ciark. Veiled Language. 
By O. Jespersen. Etc. Oxford University Press. 


Wire this year’s issue of the two Sussex volumes the English Place-Name 
Society has now dealt with six counties, if we reckon the North Riding of 
Yorkshire as one in itself. The county volumes were preceded, in 1924, by the Intro- 
_ duction to the Survey, with its valuable supplement on the Chief Elements in English 
Place-Names. The series seems to be advancing pretty steadily in bulk, for, while the 
first instalment, on Bucks, numbered 274 pages, the two volumes which have been 
needed to handle Sussex run to over 600 pages. From the experience gained in pro- 
ducing these half-dozen numbers Professor Mawer has made certain general deduc- 
tions, put forward in three lectures delivered last year at King’s College, London, and 
now published in book form. : 
These problems of Place-Name Study are grouped under three heads, viz., Racial 
Settlement, The Vocabulary of our Forefathers, Lines of Interpretation. The last of 
the three is chiefly concerned with the difficulty of distinguishing personal names from 
topographical descriptions in the first element of place-names and with the perennial 
question of the place-names in -ing- and -inga-. Both discussions are rather beyond 
the layman ; but the first lecture, in which the evidence of place-names is invoked in 
the service of the ethnologist will appeal to all who are interested in our early history. 
Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire and the North Riding were Anglian settlements, 
Sussex was colonized by the South Saxons, and Worcestershire by a mysterious clan 
called the Hwicce. Buckinghamshire, in contact with the West Saxons and Middle 
Saxons in the south and reaching up in the north to the Anglians of Mercia, presents a 
fascinating mixture of place-names. Lastly there is the problem of whether the 
Walcotts, Walworths and Waltons represent pockets of wealhs, and whether these 
same wealhs were really Britons (Welshmen), or just slaves, a sense which the name of 
the conquered race had acquired under Saxon rule. 
4 The chapter on the Vocabulary of our Forefathers shows that, in spite of the Oxford 
Dictionary, there is still much to be done in establishing the chronology of the 
_ language. The Dictionary has no record of spurt, a jet of water, before 1716, but it 
occurs in 1320 as the name of a still existing Buckinghamshire spring. Hitherto place- 
names and surnames, the richest mines of archaic language, have been almost totally 
neglected by the historical lexicographer. The existence of the surname Streetend 
might have warned the Oxford editors that the term must date much farther back than 
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their first record of 1904! Adam de Stretende was living in Kent in 1273, and 
possibly Professor Mawer will some day find a pre-Conquest example of the com- 
ound. 
Interest in the separate volumes of the Survey will naturally vary according to 
familiarity with the county, but probably a majority of readers will plump for Sussex. 
From the philological point of view especially Sussex is almost unique. The South 
Saxons remained for centuries a race of coast-dwellers, undisturbed by the Norsemen 
and shut off from the inland country by what was then the great forest of the Weald. 
This forest was the refuge of those few natives who survived the massacres which 
followed on the landing of/Elle and his three sons in 477. Celtic elements in the dialect 


and place-name material of Sussex are almost non-existent. The early date of the — 


conquest accounts for the archaic and characteristic vocabulary which is revealed by 
the study of the county place-names. Boship Farm, near Hellingly, preserves gebur- 
scipe, peasant community ; in Bulverhythe, Hastings, we have burhware, citizen 
community ; Morgeny Farm, Ewhurst, is morgengifu, the present made to the wife by 
the husband on the morrow of the wedding-day. Sussex alone is divided into rapes, a 
term supposed to have arisen from the rope and stake enclosure in which the gather- 
ings of each division were held. There are in Sussex considerable traces of spots 
devoted to heathen worship, though the most pagan patch in England, judging from 
its place-names, was south-west Surrey, where we have Welley, from weoh, an idol, 
Thursley, from Thor, Tuesley, from the god of war who gave us Tuesday, Peper 
Harow, from hearg, a heathen temple, generally erected “ on the hill,” and Thunders- 
field, also from Thor or Thunor. 

The cockney who strolls in Sussex hardly realizes, nor would the fact interest him, 
that every field he passes, every dip and rise in the Downs has its local name, and that 
a large proportion of these names were in existence before William landed at Pevensey. 
Even the destruction of our countryside to make a road-hog’s holiday will not greatly 


affect this nomenclature, the unsolved problems of which may afford for centuries. 


congenial occupation to the people who matter. 

Place-names are more enduring than the literary and spoken language, both of 
which are now being subjected to an ill-treatment as cruel as that which rural England 
is suffering ; so we must be grateful to Mr. Apperson for putting on record a summary 
of our proverbial lore, the pithiest ingredient of our speech and the most racy of the 
soil. To-day’s leader in my morning paper ends with the words, “‘ That is a con- 
sideration which will butter no parsnips for exalted Socialist visionaries.” The allusion 
will soon become unintelligible. Our forefathers rejected ‘‘ smarmy ” overtures with 
“* Fair words butter no parsnips.”” Our descendants will say, more simply, ‘“‘ Come orf 
it.” The proverb and the proverbial allusion are dropping out of our speech. Inevit- 
ably so, for the notation which they employ is that of a vanished life. It is probable 
that no new proverb has been coined for centuries, and it would be easy to point to 
dozens which were quite familiar up to the Stuart period and later, but which now 
require annotation. They linger in dialect. Since the eighteenth century no English 
writer has alluded to “‘ hunting a hare with a taber,” but a collection of Lancashire 
sayings, published in the twentieth century, still quotes ‘‘ Yo’ met as weel try for 
t’catch a hare wi’ thumpin’ on adrum.” No doubt this was picked up from a veteran 
and is already obscure to a cinema-educated generation. Mr. Apperson’s compilation 
attracts especially by its historical treatment. He gives us the earliest record for each 
saying and then traces it through the centuries till it fades out of use. Of course this 
kind of language is really pre-historic. The Oxford Dictionary’s first quotation for 

poor as a church mouse ” is dated 1731. Mr. Apperson takes it back to the 
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seventeenth century ; but presuming, as we surely may, that Robert the Chirchmus, 
of whom we find record in the Pipe Rolls for 1165-6, was one of the hard-up fraternity, 
it becomes evident that the comparison had occurred to the later Anglo-Saxons. 

Professor Jespersen’s Veiled Language covers some of Mr. Apperson’s ground, 
with its allusions to the Land of Nod, to the ingenious Mr. Cunningham and the 
uncultured Mr. Rudesby, or to being born at Little Witham. This rather elementary 
type of humour seems to be more or less international. With our “ go to Bedford- 
shire’’ Jespersen compares the synonymous German “nach Bethlehem gehen.” I note 
that he has omitted from his collection that well-known American, Mr. Buttinsky. 
Mr. Clark’s The Bull’s Bellow and the Ratton’s Squeak is a lament for our disappearing 
English, now being replaced, under B.B.C. influence, by “a mincing refinement 
empty of character and colour.” Still, all is not yet lost, for sometimes ‘“‘ we hear the 
voice of some distinguished scientist whom we had imagined as a being of quite 
impersonal distinction, and we are happy to hear him speak as a Scotchman or a 
Northerner, or whatever it may be.” 

This brings us to the B.B.C.’s recommendations for pronouncing doubtful words as 
formulated by a distinguished six—the late Poet Laureate, Sir J. Forbes Robertson, 
Prof. D. Jones, Mr. A. Lloyd James, Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Pearsall Smith. 
The S.P.E. prints these recommendations with the comments of an equally distin- 
guished five—the late Poet Laureate, the late Lord Balfour, Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
Mr. Granville Barker and Dr. Onions. Some of the findings of the B.B.C. are ap- 
proved, but there are a fair number of minority reports and of complete condemna- 
tions by the court of appeal. There are a few words which we all shy at. I have no 
views on the pronunciation of geyser, except that I decline to follow the B.B.C. by 
calling it geezer. Lichen I avoid consistently, its correct sound being too repulsive. 
Idyll also I shun, along with eyrie and hegira. I have never uttered, nor heard, the 
word tryst, and am staggered to find that, by the unanimous decision of all these 
authorities, it should rime with enticed. After all, these things do not matter greatly, 
though it is helpful to be told the correct pronunciation of such an everyday word as 


upanishad ! 
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THE POETRY OF FLIGHT: An Anthology. Edited by STELLA WoLFE MURRAY. 
Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 34 


LINDBERGH. His Story in Pictures. Edited by DR. FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER. 
Putnam. $2.50. ; 


WOMAN AND FLYING. By Lapy Heat and STeLtA Wotre Murray. John 
Long. 12s. 6d. 1 


ABOVE AND BEYOND PALESTINE: An Account of the Work of the East Indies 
and Egypt Seaplane Squadron. By C. E. Hucues. Benn. tos. 6d. 


THE RED KNIGHT OF GERMANY: Baror von Richthofen, Germany’s Great 
War Airman. By FLoyp Gissons, Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


| ee more books on flying to add to an already large store; two and a half brace. © 
And a rare mixed bag. It is fitting that poetry should head the list. Not alone out 
of courtesy to the Muse, though that is compelling enough, but because well chosen ~ 
rhythm and rhyme serve to soften the palate for what is to follow. A perfect entrée 
predisposes the guests at a meal to withhold harsh criticism of the joint and the sweet 
and at this particular feast there is a peculiarly indigestible tract of food. - 
As far as this anthology goes let it be said at once that as poetic enterprise it is 
wholly commendable. There is enough and to spare of poetry in flying to justify a 
volume of even greater size and, after all, a start must be made. Of the four sections — 
into which the table of contents is divided the first is, it must be related, quite unimpor- 
tant. In it the editress has, in a manner of speaking, searched old records for words 
such as “ cloud,” “‘ wing,” “ aerial,” “‘ welkin ” and so on, embracing for her purpose 
the period from Homer to Swinburne. In this way Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, 
Shelley and others as mighty are manipulated as prophets of flight and posed before 
the reader, in consequence, as more visionary and wonderful than ever they thought | 
themselves to be. It is unimpressive as an introduction to the rest of the book which 
thereafter brightens up into an interesting collection of modern verse on a new and 
fascinating theme. Jeffery Day’s beautiful poem, On the Wings of the Morning, is a 
notable omission, but otherwise the editress has managed very well. There is a sectior 
for English, and one for American, poets, and in the last section of all the poetesses of 
both countries sing. Most of those who read the book with attention will probably 
conclude that, apart from a few obvious exceptions, the Americans, both poets and — 
poetesses, express the beauty of things seen from above with a deeper and truer | 
sentiment, with a livelier imagination and with a more observing eye than do their 
English competitors in this new field. 
Next comes Col. Lindbergh again, but on this occasion in shadow-show. It cannot 
be long now before the collection of Lindberghiana becomes a popular craze. In this 
book Dr. Miller has selected some four or five hundred out of a grand total of fifty 
thousand photographs which have been taken of the young hero since he leapt into 
fame. This material he has sorted into a sequence which presents with great interest. 
and wonderful realism the life history of his subject as far as it has gone. It is natural 
that the great Atlantic Flight and the popular events which immediately followed it 
should occupy the body of the book and looking on this series it is more and more to be 
_ marvelled at that any human being could undergo such scenes of frenzied adulation 
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and not succumb. That Col. Lindbergh’s head was not turned is merely another proof, 
if further proof were needed, that he is as great in his soul as in his achievement. With 
any other the captions which are set below each picture, the super-sentimental and 
yearning tone in which they are couched, would suffice to temper the honest admira- 
tion of his worshippers. With any other the mawkish manner in which his childhood is 
referred to and portrayed and the occasional production of his mother on the photo- 
graphic scene, complete with sickly text, would tend slightly to raise the gorge. But 
with Col. Lindbergh it is not, and can never be,so. As a matter of fact it comes with 
something of a shock to realise that he ever had a mother ; that it was necessary 
for him to be born in the ordinary way at all ; that he did not emerge from the thigh of 
Hiawatha. But this is an American book, presumably for Americans, and as is well 
known our transatlantic cousin is sentimentally incomplete without a mother in the 
offing ready at any moment to be brought ashore. Anything about Col Lindbergh is still 
welcome and this original method of depicting his enigmatic personality is doubly so. 
The next on the list, Woman and Flying, is a notable addition to the prose of flight 
and one long overdue. Flying will never quite come into its own until, apart from 
_ Imperial necessities, it is an activity of women as well as of men. The “ weaker 
_ vessel” humbug must be put to the wall together with all the other Victorian rubbish 
which has already accumulated there, and woman, as pilot or passenger, must be 
accorded a share in the pleasure and profit of the flying “‘ game ”’ equal to that already 
_ enjoyed by her counterpart in the male order of creation. A book such as this, with 
the question sanely put and the answer clearly spoken, with only a straightforward 
purpose in view, will do much to remove the drag from the wheel. As a missionary 
_ enterprise alone, therefore, the book supplies a want. But it does more than this. It 
_ presents an extremely interesting account of the flying experiences over Europe and 
_ America of brave women who have caught the zest of travel by air and are determined 
that by no fault of theirs shall others be debarred from knowledge and instruction on 
_ the subject and a wise argument on which to base a decision. 
__ Above and Beyond Palestine, although undoubtedly concerned with aviation, is in all 
other respects a difficult book to classify. It is about the war, yet in no.sense is it a war 
_ book. It takes the reader from place to place over a wide area of land and water yet in 
_ no sense can it be called a book of travel. The author has adorned his pages with many 
beautifully executed sketches, but they are on too minute a scale. A trace of humour 
permeates the pages but the vein is thin and not too rich in ore. It is in fact what it 
professes to be, neither more nor less, an account of seaplane work off the coast of 
Palestine and in the Red Sea during two years of war, and when one has read the full 
title page one has to all intents and purposes read the book. 
__ This was a veritable backwater of the war, and the author’s relation does not con- 
" vince one on the whole that the results achieved in annoying the thick-skinned Turk 
Pe worth all the trouble and expense. Moreover it lacks in some sort the sincerity 
: 


which such books should strive at any rate to convey. Either the events lose reality, 
in the recital or all concerned are to be congratulated on having done their “‘bit ” 
amidst scenes of such quiet interest and in so comparatively peaceful a setting. Again 
the author and his messmates are such a band of brothers. They live in a perfect 
amity which is too good to be true. Never a ripple of discontent or mutual irritation 
disturbs the placidity of their close-cooped contact in a small ship, and one aches for 
an admission, even if only by implication, that there were occasions on which they got 
on one another’s nerves. Surely at least one among them made a curious noise when 
_ eating soup. Surely the latest joined, if none other, was apt to be over “ hearty ” before 


breakfast. 


, 
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Withal the book possesses a faint attraction and is pleasantly produced. But 
emphatically, it is not one for a parent to place in the hands of his young son who 
hungers to hear from lips that can speak what war is really and truly like. Me 

All of the books mentioned so far in this list possess a good reason for their appear- 
ance. In filling a void felt by the author or in fulfilling a need presumed to be felt by 
the public they have, one and all, raison d’étre. But as regards the last, The Red Knight — 
of Germany, it is quite impossible to discover the motive which actuated the author in 
writing up such painful history so recently past. Mr. Floyd Gibbons (on whom be 
peace) has with infinite pains collected from private and official sources, and at great — 
length, the story of each one of Richthofen’s combats of victory in the air on the 
Western front. These number eighty in all, of which nearly every one was a victory — 
gained over a British pilot. The language of description is often callous, sometimes _ 
even brutal. This smirch, however, does not read as if it were designed; heaven forbid — 
that the author should be so charged ; it must be because he is built that way, for in 
any case an English-speaking writer must have a funny nose to follow such trails. The 
book stirs up sad memories and would have come better from a compatriot of the — 
Baron who, if he had lived, would probably not have wished it to be done at all. 

War in the air was as terrible a necessity as war on the ground, but the world was 
long used to the one and wholly unused to the other. The one was slaughter en masse 
during which the news of loss occurred with such frequency, and in this respect — 
everyone was so much in the same boat, that grief tended, almost, to become com-— 
monplace. But in the air things were always different. Up above it amounted to 
individual combat of a ruthless nature, and the few who emerged as experts at their — 
trade of shooting down an enemy had the generality at their mercy as a coursing grey- — 
hound gives quarter to a hare. And after it was all over, after the manoeuvring for 
position and the burst of fire, after the death injury to pilot or ‘plane there was more — 
to come. There was the plunge earthward and the impact of a charred and crumpled — 
body. This it was which differentiated fighting on the ground and fighting in the air, — 
and these are the memories which Mr. Gibbons’ book only too successfully recovers — 
for those into whose hands it may unhappily fall. 7 
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